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* WORKSHOPS 


Choose from 338 modete-the largest range offered 


From 2£15.15.0 cash or 
On easy terms. Planed 
finished throughout. 
and grooved 


From £40.0.0 cash 
price or on easy terme, 


NEEDS NO 
PAINTING 


Dual purpose 4 roxy! 
Lif SASY TERMS 
Available for cash or 
for a deposit of 10% 
of the cash price and 
6, 12, 18 or 24 
monthly payments, 


FREE Catalogue 
showing Cedarwood 


full Natural 
Colour 


FREE Write today for 
a copy of our Super Cata- | CROMER 
logue, the most informative | Sun Porch. Sizes from @ x 6 


talcgue ever to 14° x ©. From £32.10.0 cash 
price or on easy terms. 


R.H.HALL & CO.(Kent) LTD 
Ze Paddock Wood, Tonbridge, Kent 
One of the Austin-Hali posite of Companies 
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EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF ALL KINDS OF 
HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


GRASS SEEDS 


guaranteed 


1 TRUE TO SPECIFICATION 
2 GERMINATION 
3 PURITY 


Send for Special List giving Specifications and Percentages 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO, LTD., 23 SYSTON, LEICESTER | (Syston 3322-7) 
LONDON OFFICE; HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 Tel. : Sloane $117-8 


Pest Control 


The 8.2.N. “PD three” 
Quality, newly desi 
unit, weighing only 
15 ft. length of hose and tyr @ chuck. Ideal 
for aying insecticides in glasshouses 

lor ee ray Painting using the 1M Soray 
} sage h can be supplied as an extra. 
Also suitable for tyre inflation with the 
standard chuck provided. 
The compressor is direct-coupled to a | h.p. 
Crompton Parkinson electric motor, 
effectively protected againet over-load or 
burn-out by « special “Thermotrip” cut-out 

vice. 

Recommended by Plant Protection Led. 
Write for Leafiet C8.202 


W2 Best Contro 


B.E.N. COMPRESSEDS AIR EQUIPMENT 


S.E.M. PATENTS LTD. (Division of WADELTO) Ya.HIGH WYCOMBE SUCHE 
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FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Order with Confidence 
From 


W.C.WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


22 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 4 YEARS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 45 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 64. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note. 


Our Sales Season commences the end of April 
and finishes ear!y October. 


WALTER C. SLOGOGK, Ltd. 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING fe SURREY 


DRONWAL 


MASTER 


Poeumatic HardSPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF oyeeeke SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


| range of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, 
| Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters 


You must 


try the 
NEW 


POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 


SUPER POTS 


by 


SEAFORTH 


| Moulded, 


@ Absolutely unbreak- 


able, rust and rot proof. 


| @ Proven better for grow- 
Growers everywhere are 


ia mor econo! 
congratulatingusonthe 


many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 
new kind of Flower Pot. _ year after year. 
Ask your usual dealer, © Lightweight and colour- 


ful, easier to stack. 
We manufacture the largest 
Flower Pots, 


Liners and Ball Feet, etc., in the United Kingdom, 
Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 
available to Traders on request. 
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Back-break and tedious time - wasting 
are things of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER. Weighing 
only 6 lb., its well-guarded reciprocating 
blades give the clean secateur cut approved 
by professional gardeners. 


Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient electric 
machine of its kind on the market. It give you fast, close cutting of 
grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers and motor 
sythes, ¢.g. on steep banks, ditch sides, etc. 

Price: from £14. 10s. (P.T. extra) 


Tools that are really built for the job. 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and af gs Tarpen Hoe/ 
Tiller and Chain Saws, etc. Starved terms can easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 
24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel.: KEisington 3491 (7 lines) 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
| 
| / BOWL and GARDEN |} 
| | 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 ee 
‘ 
much easier with 
OSM 
“Vv ~ 
ill 


Are there any 
POTHOLES or worn places 
in your PATHS, DRIVE or 


FORECOURT? 


Then Repair or Resurface with 
MENDAROAD, the simple seif- 
applied Asphaltic Material which 
can be Laid Cold with ordinary 
garden tools. Each bag isa complete 


your copy of 
unit providing a hard impervious 


surface ready for immediate 


new illustrated on 


ROSE and BULB 
CATALOGUE 


Packed in 4 cwt. bags 
POST FREE 


PRICES: For single cwt., 32/6; not less than 3 cwt. | 
on request. 


30/6 per cwt.; not less than 6 cwt., 28/- per cwt. 
Carriage paid England and Wales only. 
DOBBIK & CO LTD 
DEPT. R., 


1 cwt. repairs approximately 6 average size potholes 
EDINBURGH - 7 


Send now for 


or resurfaces approximately 40 sq. ft. at 4 in. 
thickness. 


DO IT YOURSELF—AT A QUARTER THE 
COST WITH 


MENDAROAD 


GEO. A. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 Buckingham Place, S.W.1. 


Established 1889 Tate Gallery 8933 


By to 


Appointment H.M. Queen 
Nurserymen Elizabeth The 
& Seedsmen Queen Mother 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 
the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


We Offer Large Quantities of 


Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Climbers, Hedge 
Plants, Herbaceous and Rock Plants 

in great variety 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send 6d. for Illustrated Catalogue 

THE 

BARNHAM 

NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
npanied by + e for 1/6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by |/-) 


Any not at present available wil! be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 
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SOW YOUR LAWN NOW 


Marshall’s Cumberland Turf Mixture (without Ryegrass) 
The finest of all grasses. Suitable for the finest turf for ornament, park borders, bowling greens 
etc. Approved by leading Turf authorities. Highly recommended to produce a sward similar 
to sea-washed turf, Suitable for light to medium soil. Very satisfactory on heavy soil if drainage 
is good. Composed of finest Chewings Fescue and Brown Top Bent. 
1lb. to 6 Ibs., 7/6 per Ib.; 7 ibs. to 13 Ibs., 7/- per ib.; 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., 6/3 per Ib.; 28 lbs. to 
55 Ibs., 5/9 per ib.; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwt., 5/- per Ib. Quotations for larger quantities. 

Marshall’s Dwarf Evergreen Mixture (without Ryegrass) 
Has proved to be very suitable over a wide range of soils. Excellent for pleasure lawns where 
fine turf is required. For those who require along lasting lawn of beauty this is the one we 
rec d. Composed of six fine species including Chewings Fescue, Brown Top Bent and 
Creeping Red Fescue. Good on heavy and light soils. Keane a good colour. 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 6/4 per Ib.; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 5/9 per ib.; 14 Ibs. to 27 ibs., 5/2 per Ib.; 28 Ibs. to 
55 Ibs., 4/10 per ib.; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwt. 4/6 per ib. Quotations for larger quantities. 


Marshall’s Emerald Mixture (with Best Perennial Ryegrass) 
At the price the best seed on the market. If cut regularly makes a close turf which will last a life 
time. Very popular throughout the country. Excellent for hard wear, particularly where children 
need to play, etc. Contains a maximum of 40%, Perennial Ryegrass. 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 4/+ per ib.; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 3/9 per ib.; 14 los. to 27 Ibs., 3/6 per Ib.; 28 Ibs. to 
55 ibs., 3/~ per Ib.; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwr., 2/8 per Ib. { 
Tree Shade Mixture 
Suitable for sowing under trees and in shade, etc. Contains special leafy Perennial Ryegrass and 
fine specie grasses ideal for the purpose. 
1 Ib. to 6 ibs., 6/- per ib. ; 7 ibs. to 13 ibs., 5/6 per lb. ; 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., 5/2 per ib. ; 28 Ibs. 
to 55 Ibs., 4/9 per Ib.; 56 ib. to 1 cwt., 4/5 per Ib. 


All prices carriage Paid C.W.O. 
All Grass Seed dressed against Birds and Mice FREE OF CHARGE 
DELIVERY PER RETURN 


S. E. MARSHALL & CO. LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 
The Lawn Seed Specialists, WISBECH, CAMBS 


moss control, 


WEEDKILLER & FERTILISER TOO 
3-in-one lawn treatment 


Berk’s well-proved Mercurized Turf Sand not only gets rid of the moss but discourages the 
broad-leaved weeds, and fertilises the grass too. Yet it is harmless to animal life. This 
scientific “three-in-one” lawn treatment was evolved by leading research workers. 

Berk’s also make MOSS KILLER for immediate moss killing where it is not desirabie to 


MERCURIZED TURF SAND 


“SUPPLEX” PERFORATED SPRINKLING HOSE 


Scientifically designed to give the perfect result. Tough triple hose— 
25 ft. lengths 57/6; 50 ft. lengths 67/6; 85 ft. lengths 79/6; 
100 ft. lengths 85/- ; 126 ft. lengths 112/6. 


F. W. Berk & Co. Ltd., Berk House, P.O. Box 500, 8 Baker Street, London, W.1. 
TAS/BK. 345A 
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BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 
* 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 


Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 


Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
pare on lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


Fruit Nursery Dept. j.R.H. 


LISS (Tet: Hans) HANTS 


RIVERS of 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH 


Established 1725 


Strawberry Plants 


Entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture 


Pot Plants 
18/— per doz., p. & c. 4/- 
120/- per 100, p. & c. 15/- 


Open Ground Runners 
8/6 per doz., p. & c. 2/6 
60/- per 100, p. & c. incl. 


Cambridge Vigour, 
Cambridge Favourite, Royal 
Sovereign, Talisman 


Other varieties on application 
Thomas Rivers & Son, Ltd. 


Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
Tel: 2338 


BRYANT’S 


The World’s Finest Greenhouse Heaters 
FOR SATISFACTION AND SUCCESS 


Copper for long life 
Catalogue FREE 


No agents—All orders executed In strict rotation 
P. J. BRYANT, 138 FOREST ROAD, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL, ENG. Tel.: 65-4016 
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STRAWSON 


houses the finest you can buy. 
Prime selected timber and Strawson’s special 


glazing technique give a sturdiness and warmth 


no other greenhouse can approach. 


Strawson’s experienced craftsmen take pride 
and interest in creating the kind of greenhouse | 
which combines your own personal tastes with | 


the demands of good gardening. 


If required, Mr. R. F. Strawson himself, will | 


visit your site to advise you. 


AND GARDEN ROOMS 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing | 


practical garden-room you could wish for! You 


can enjoy your garden more than ever for | 


Strawson's ‘Godstone’ is comfortable, attrac- 


tive, superbly constructed. With its solid | 


Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round glazing, 


it is perfect by the Tennis Court, as an outdoor | 
Nursery or Garden Bedroom, or for sunbathing. | 


..+ The best by any standards! 


Fer full information about Strawson’s greenhouses and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure today. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY, SURREY, Tel: HORLEY 4466 
(Ref. RO/21) 


THE 
fortnightly 
show 


a good excuse for ¥ 
lunch with a glass ' 
of wine at the Stores 


New arrivals from Holland! 


G REENHOU SES | CHRISTMAS FLOWERING 
Using the best of everything in craftmanship | 


and materials inevitably makes Strawson green- | Grown in steam-heated soil to produce 


| earliest 


HYACINTHS 


HERALD HYACINTHS 


possible flowers. Varieties 

available: Bismarck (blue), Pink Pearl, 

L’Innocence (white). Price 1/9 each, 

19/6 dozen 

PREPARED HYACINTHS 

Are given special heat treatment to 

advance flowering period. Varieties 

available: Bismarck (blue), Pink Pearl, 

L’Innocence (white). Price 1/6 each, 

17/6 dozen 

PREPARED MINIATURE 
HYACINTHS 

Varieties available in above: Bismarck 


| (blue), Pink Pearl, LInnocence (white). 


Price 9d, each, 8/6 dozen 

ROSALIE HYACINTHS 

A very early pink; will flower easily by 
Christmas. Price 1/6 each, 17/6 dozen 
ROMAN HYACINTHS (French) 
Pure white, dainty bells, and fragrant 
blooms make an ideal table decoration. 
Should be planted several in a bowl, 
Price 1/3 each, 14/6 dozen 

PREPARED FIBRE 

1 gal. 1/6 2 gal. 2/6 


on orders under £2; orders over post free. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SW! Victoria 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.MLS. Mall 
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LAWNMAN 


for hand or power 


SIS! operation 


“SISIS” UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implements for 
piencited, RAKING, BRUSHING and ROLLING. Interchange- 
without too's. 


TOR BANTAM, t ted with the HOWARD ROTAVA- 

‘AM, BULLET CH, DEMON, CLIFFORD CULTI- 
1, SHAY ROTOGARDENE 120 and WOLSELEY ~*~ 

MERRY TI MLLER by use of ““SISIS” Implement control. 

Fully illustrated Brochure on request 


W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. CHEADLE & MACCLESFIELD, CHESHIRE 


Phone GATley 4262/3 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD 


ICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 
We sell 12ib. packs of apples including Ribston, Russet, Blenheim Orange, and 
dessert pears. Ask for price list. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones : 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


save 
your fish 
from 


RUSTIC WEATHERBOARD 
As illustrated. Strong 6ft. 
long panels from 25/- 
CLOSEBOARD 
from 28/ 
DURABLE 
INTERWOVEN 
from 13/- 


Herons... 


.. « with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING. Unobstrusive and a definite 
= Made to size. 4/6 per square yard. 


% Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24 HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Nylon nets made for all purposes 


All creosoted and carriage paid 250 mis 
TOP-GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
6ft. long hazel from 11/9 Willow from 13/6 
Carriage paid 100 miles. 6/- surcharge for less than 
4 panels. 


Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms 


All ty, of GARAGES, SHEDS, Sun Lounges, 
Cree 


nhouses, Ladders, Tubs, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


| R) | Road, Wokingham, Berks. 


THE FLEXA MOWER is en 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 


* long grass up to 12° high * wet or wilted grass 


a unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 
upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 


No tugging with the Flexa. It glides over rough uneven 
to ground—casy propulsion is a main 
Please write for full details. 
* Grass boxes available for all models 
* Buery machine guaranteed three years 
4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. widths) 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 
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The All-Cedar EXTENDIBLE UNIT 
GREENHOUSE 


NO PAINTING 


LOW 


UPKEEP | 
COSTS | 


Write for illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lip. 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


What would HUMEX HEATI 
cost you to run... 


Complete this Form and we'll tell you— 


FREE AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


(Fill in or tick as required) 


Phone: FRANT 247 


SIZE OF GREENHOUSE 


Length............... 
ins 
Height to ridge: 


Height to eaves: ins 


TYPE OF GREENHOUSE 


Lean to: Span roof: 


Semone of cost will be for nor- 
mal frost protection. We will also 
} estimate for any minimum winter 
temperature you desire to main- 


tain. 
i Please state here degs. F. ms 


BASE 


Brick: 
Height of base 
Metal: 


NAME (Please Print) 


To: ROBERTS ELEC. CO. LTD 
(Dept. RH@) 11-13 High Rd. 
BYFLEET, Surrey. 

Tel: 45697 


ADDRESS 


COUNTY 


CUT ROUND DCTTED LINE AND POST NOW 
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the famous 
all-glass range 
for MULTI- 
PURPOSE, 
MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 


OAK- 
range £22.7.6, 
Low deposits 


% SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR BETTER GROWING 
%*% TREMENDOUS STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 

*%& WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 

% ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE *% FREE DELIVERY 

% ERECTION SERVICE *& DEFERRED TERMS 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


PLANT HOUSES 


These handsome PLANT HOUSES combine - SERIES, boar 29.8.0. 

the tremendous strength and rigidity of the famous 

Oakworth Seasoned Oak construction with the . ' 

beauty of first grade clear Red Cedar boarding. (Above, right) DUAL-PURPOSE ‘H’ RANGE from 
rovide full Oakworth efficiency for growing £25.0.0. sits and easy monthly terms. In this 


Pot ts, Seedlings, Cuttings, etc. be errected 


“~e FREE CATALOGUE 27" 
OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, DEPT. OJ., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


- 
pos 
6 
SEASONED OAK creenHouses 
A: 
\ 
A ‘ 
LBAN-T ious models, 
easy monthly terms. w 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
Shows 


Tuespay, September 5 
I P.M. tO 7.30 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. J 
Fripay, September 8 ) 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
SaturbDAy, September 9 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 12 |" Flower Show, Alpine Gar- 


National Dahlia Society’s Show, in 
both Halls. 


National Rose Society’s Show (both 
Halls on September 8, New Hall only 
on September 9g). 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. den Society’s Competition and Cac- 
Wepnespay, September 13 tus and Succulent Society’s Compe- 
10 A.M. to § P.M. } tition, in the New Hall. 


Fripay, September 15 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. | 
SaTurpDAy, September 16 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. J 


Tugspay, September 26 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 27 

10 AM. to 7 P.M. -Great Autumn Show, in both Halls. 
Tuurspay, September 28 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 

I (377) 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show, in both Halls. 
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Shows —continued 
T compat, t0 Fortnightly Flower Show and Saint- 
y paulia and Houseplant Society’s 
12.30 P.M. to © P.M. Competition, in the New Hall. 


Fruit and Vegetable Show, in the Old 


Tuespay, October 24 Fortnightly Flower Show, Tree and 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Shrub Competition and British Na- 

Wepnespay, October 25 tional Carnation Society’s Competi- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. tion, in the New Hall. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, September 12, at 3 P.M. “An expedition to the Karakorams”’, 
by MR. 0. POLUNIN. 

Tuespay, September 26, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture. “Herbi- 
cides; their nature, mode of action and use”, Part I, by 
DR. E. K. WCODFORD, O.B.E., M.SC., D.I.C. 

Tuespay, October 10, at 3 P.M. “Fruit Breeding”, by DR. R. L. KNIGHT, 
O.B.E. 

Tuespay, October 24, at 3 P.M. “Vegetable Research at Wellesbourne”, 
by DR. J. PHILP, F.L.S. 


Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee—The Joint Rock-garden 
Plant Committee will meet in connexion with the Scottish Rock Garden 
Club’s Show at The Sun Parlour, North Berwick, on Thursday, 
September 7. Exhibits for the Committee’s consideration should be 
entered with the Secretary of the Committee by 10 A.M. that day. 


Joint Chrysanthemum Committee—The Joint Chrysanthemum 
Committee will meet in connexion with the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Provincial Show at The Sun Pavilion, Harrogate, on Friday, 
September 8. Exhibits for the Committee’s consideration should be 
entered with the Secretary of the Committee by 12 NOON that day. 


Demonstration at Wisley—On Wednesday, September 20, there 
will be a demonstration at Wisley on Digging, Manuring and Com- 
posting, commencing at 2 P.M. The demonstration will be repeated at 
the same time on Thursday, September 21. 

Competition—The Tree and Shrub Competition will be held in 
conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on October 24 and 25. Schedules 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold a meeting in the 
Lecture Room in the New Hall on Tuesday, October 24, at 4.30 P.M., 
when there will be a Display of Lily slides by Members. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 379 


The Society’s Examinations— The Preliminary Examination for 
the National Diploma in Horticulture will be held on Saturday, 
November 18, 1961. ‘The closing date for entry is October 2, 1961. 


Restaurant at Wisley—-The Restaurant at Wisley will be closed 
after September 30. It will re-open in 1962 on a date to be announced. 


Fruit Group—The Fruit Group consists of Fellows and Associates 
of The Royal Horticultural Society who are interested in the cultivation 
of fruit in private gardens. Its primary object is to provide Members 
with facilities for meeting periodically for lectures, discussion and visits 
to research stations, private gardens, etc. The programme for 196: will 
be found in the March issue of the Journal. Membership of the Group 
is open to all Fellows and Associates without additional subscription. 
Those who wish to join should apply in writing to the Secretary. 


KINGDON WARD MEMORIAL PLAQUE 


HE Society is greatly indebted to MRS. JEAN KINGDON WARD for a 
f peters plaque commemorating her husband, the late FRANK 
KINGDON WARD (1885-1958) who for many years was regarded as the 
doyen of plant collectors. The plaque, which has been placed on the 
wall of the entrance hall of the Laboratory at Wisley, is the work of the 
renowned Norwegian artist PROF. WILHEI.M RASMUSSEN, and is illustrated 
in Fig. 119. It represents the Manipur Lily, which KINGDON WARD 
discovered in 1946 and was at his request named Lilium mackliniae in 
honour: of his wife—formerly Miss JEAN MACKLIN, who accompanied 
him on his later expeditions. An unusual feature of the plaque is the 
use of a living lichen from the Dovre Mountains in Norway to colour 
the frame. At the Council’s request MRS. KINGDON WARD very kindly 
unveiled the memorial in the presence of the President and other 
Members of Council on May 2. In the course of a short speech the 
President said that it was considered particularly appropriate that the 
memorial should be at Wisley because the Gardens there had been 
enriched by so many of the introductions of this great plant collector. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
C. D. Brickell, B.Sc. 


RIALS form a considerable part of the garden work at Wisley and one 
Tos the most colourful of these, which should be in full bloom during 
September, is the Dahlia Trial, situated to the north of the greenhouses 
and adjacent to the herbaceous borders. Each year the brilliant colours 
of the varying types of flowers attracts many visitors and it may be of 
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interest to Fellows to know the procedure used in growing these plants 
at Wisiey. 

All the plants in the trial are raised from rooted cuttings and the 
varieties grown have been selected by the Joint Dahlia Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and the National Dahlia Society. The 
tubers of the previous year’s trial are lifted after the frost has blackened 
the foliage, and stored in a frost-free greenhouse, where they are dried 
and any soil removed. A dusting with copper lime dust to combat 
botrytis and mildew is given as soon as the tubers are dry and again if 
any signs of disease are noticed. During early February the tubers are 
planted in beds in a compost consisting of two parts granulated peat, 
one part sand and one part loam, thoroughly watered in, and kept at an 
air temperature of 50° F. The resultant young growths are taken as 
cuttings 3-4 inches in length, trimmed to a node and placed singly in 
2-inch pots in a compost of three parts sand to one part each of loam and 
peat. When well rooted the young plants are potted on into 5-inch pots 
in John Innes No. 1 compost and gradually hardened off during April 
and May. 

Planting is carried out during the first week in June to avoid the 
danger of late frosts. ‘This year the trial was planted on June 5, just 
after the late frosts had severely damaged much of the young foliage of 
many other plants at Wisley. ‘The ground is well prepared during the 
winter; single digging and a good dressing of farmyard manure and 
wood ash ensure that the young plants are well supplied with nutriment 
during the vital early stages of growth, and after the plants have been 
thoroughly watered in and are well established, a layer of straw is 
placed around the plants, mainly as a mulch but also to discourage weed 
growth. A handful of bone meal is given to each plant during planting, 
and feeding is varied to suit the season and conditions of the plants. 
Each plant is securely staked, and tying in of young growths is essential 
to obtain a well balanced plant. Two hundred and fifty-seven stocks of 
all classes have been included in the trial this year, and three plants of 
each stock are grown, except of the dwarf bedding dahlias where six 
plants of each stock are required. Only light disbudding is carried out 
as awards are recommended to plants as varieties for garden decoration 
and not exhibition, where considerably more disbudding would be 
required. 

Many of the herbaceous plants which have provided a good propor- 
tion of the summer colour in the Gardens continue to flower well into 
the autumn. Aster acris, a low-growing, bushy species from Southern 
Europe, with lilac-mauve flower heads grows to about 2 feet in height 
and is excellent when associated with Sedum spectabile. ‘This latter 
plant, a native of China, is undoubtedly one of the most useful members 
of the genus, proving perfectly hardy in this country and thriving in a 
variety of soils. The pale grey-green, rather succulent foliage, followed 
by the flat corymbs of pink flowers, provides interest throughout the 
summer months, and the abundant nectar proves very attractive to 
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insects. Another species of similar habit, S. telephium, is native to 
Britain and is commonly known as “‘Orpine” or ‘“Livelong”. As the 
names indicate it is a most accommodating plant, and many variations 
are in cultivation; the type has reddish-purple flower heads and 
foliage somewhat narrower and more deeply toothed than that of S. 
spectabile. It is also deeper green in colour and often tinged with purple. 

Another valuable, long-flowering border plant is the white, double 
flowered form of Achillea ptarmica, known as ‘The Pearl’, which is also 
good for cutting, as are the handsome yellow flower-heads of A. fili- 
pendulina ‘Gold Plate’ and the dwarfer ‘Coronation Gold’, which should 
both still be in flower. ‘Two late flowering species of Salvia, S. ambigens 
(S. caerulea of gardens) and S. uliginosa, are also represented at Wisley; 
both are native to South America and, as might be expected, are not 
completely hardy. S. uliginosa may reach a height of 6 feet and is a 
most attractive plant for the back of the border with long, spike-like 
racemes of sky-blue flowers. S. ambigens has flowers of a deeper shade 
of blue and usually is somewhat smaller in stature. At Wisley it is 
grown in association with Hypericum ‘Rowallane’ at one end of the herb 
border close to the alpine house and in late summer the cup-shaped, 
deep yellow flowers of the Hypericum and the deep blue of the Salvia 
contrast well with the deep green cypress hedge surrounding the border. 
Leucojum autumnale, the ‘Autumn Snowflake”, is also planted in drifts 
in the same border and should be producing its delicate, nodding white 
flowers at the same time. Although both S. ambigens and Hypericum 
‘Rowallane’ are sub-shrubby in habit they can be treated as herbaceous 
plants and cut almost to the ground during the spring; this encourages 
vigorous new growth and a more compact plant is produced. Another 
plant which responds well to this treatment is Phygelius capensis, the 
“Cape Figwort’, and it is often used as an herbaceous plant where its 
tubular, pendent red flowers on stems 2-3 feet high are most welcome 
during late summer. It can also be utilized very successfully as a wail 
shrub and may easily reach some 6 or more feet in such a position. 

A number of other slightly tender shrubs will succeed very well if 
given the protection of a wall and have the added attraction of flowering 
almost continuously from early summer until the autumn frosts. Salvia 
neurepia, S. grahami and Abutilon megapotamicum can all be included 
in this category and have been mentioned in previous notes earlier this 
year. A.x milleri, a hybrid of A. megapotamicum, with large, bell- 
shaped flowers of orange yellow, veined with carmine, can also be seen 
growing on the Laboratory walls, and the potting shed wall has proved 
a very suitable position for the slightly tender Buddleia crispa with its 
white-woolly foliage and dense panicles of fragrant, lilac-coloured 
flowers. Further on towards the wild garden the uncommon Clematis 
rehderiana, a Chinese species named after the distinguished American 
botanist Alfred Rehder, can be seen growing against the frameyard wall. 
The cowslip scented, creamy-yellow flowers, produced during the 
autumn are somewhat unusual in shape for a clematis, resembling 
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upturned flower pots with recurved brims, and although small in size 
are very attractive on a well flowered specimen. 

On the supporting wall in front of the Curator’s house the Himalayan 
Perovskia atriplicifolia, with its upright panicles of misty, lavender-blue 
flowers, is well established and has sent sucker-shoots a considerable 
distance from the parent plant. Another species, less commonly seen in 
gardens, is P. scrophulariaefola which is growing by the temperate 
house. Its value as a garden plant is rather less than that of P. atriplict- 
folia as the stems are rather weak and require some staking. Another 
interesting shrub is Nandina domestica, a Chinese plant belonging to the 
Berberis family which requires a sheltered position to grow really 
successfully. ‘There is a specimen on the lower slopes of the rock 
garden, and contrary to normal experience it appears to be perfectly 
hardy and is now about 6 feet high; it is protected to some extent, 
however, by the tall group of conifers nearby. The elegant, slender 
growths give this species much of the aspect of a bamboo, but the 
evergreen, pinnate leaves, which are a beautiful reddish-bronze when 
young becoming purplish-red in the autumn, easily distinguish it, as 
do the large panicles of white flowers produced during June and July. 

Abelia x grandiflora, a hybrid between A. chinensis and A. uniflora, 
is another evergreen shrub which grows weli at Wisley, both in the open 
borders of Seven Acres and against the Laboratory walls. ‘The glossy, 
dark green foliage makes an excellent foil for the numerous tubular, 
pinkish-white flowers, which are produced from July until October. 

Caryopteris x clandonensis is now a well-known and much-valued 
autumn flowering shrub. It arose as a chance seedling between C. incana 
(C. mastacanthus) and C. mongholica about 1930 in a garden at Clandon 
in Surrey. The bright blue clusters of flowers and grey-green aromatic 
foliage make it a very desirable plant. It seeds freely and some variation 
in flower colour of the resultant seedlings can be observed. ‘T'wo out- 
standing forms which have been given clonal names are ‘Kew Blue’ and 
‘Ferndown’. Another genus of late summer and autumn flowering 
plants with blue flowers is Ceratostigma and two Chinese species which 
succeed well at Wisley are C. willmottianum and C. plumbaginoides. The 
former is a deciduous shrub reaching 2 feet or so in height and pro- 
ducing numerous clusters of bright blue flowers; in severe winters the 
growth may be cut back to soil level and some protection is often 
advisable. C. plumbaginoides is useful both at the front of an herbaceous 
border and in a rock garden or dry wall, where it steadily increases by 
means of underground rhizomes. The annual stems seldom exceed a 
foot in height and are covered in bright purplish-blue flowers while the 
foliage usually assumes a warm red-brown hue as the flowers fade. 
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ABBOTSWOOD—A GREAT 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN 


Lanning Roper 


HE history of Abbotswood falls into two periods. ‘The first covers 
a ae years 1902 to 1946 during which it was conceived, carried out and 
perfected under the direction of its owner, the late MARK FENWICK, who 
gathered together an outstanding collection of trees, shrubs and hardy 
plants to create a garden which ranked among the best in England. The 
second started in 1946 when Abbotswood was purchased by MR. AND 
MRS. HARRY FERGUSON, who were faced with the preservation of the 
garden after the forced neglect of the war years and were equally anxious 
to develop and extend it as they have successfully done. In 1960 MR. 
FERGUSON died but MRS. FERGUSON is continuing with the garden, which 
is one of her great joys. 

Abbotswood, then, is an interesting case of a garden which has 
achieved fame under two régimes. Inevitably a new owner is faced with 
problems, as are the National Trust and other organizations concerned 
with the preservation and maintenance of gardens. Almost no gardener, 
no matter how great his vision, allows enough space for ultimate 
development of specimen and group plantings. Secondly, trees and 
shrubs, like animals or humans, have a natural life-span. The moment 
comes when plants must be removed and schemes altered. A garden 
which has become crowded or overplanted must be thinned, sometimes 
at the expense of plants which a keen plantsman would like to save. This 
has been one of the problems at Abbotswood just as it was, and for that 
matter still is, at Hidcote, Nymans and many other well-known gardens. 
This problem the FERGUSONs soon realized and they have tackled it in a 
realistic manner. 

Every gardener has a different approach and a different conception. 
What pleases one may not satisfy another. The FERGUSONS have opened 
up bigger vistas by the removal of large trees, extended new plantations 
of rhododendrons, bulldozed a large lake and made numerous other 
changes which have satisfied their creative powers. As a result of the 
advanced maturity of wonderful conifers and hardwoods, there is a 
remarkable setting for massed effects of flowering shrubs and herbaceous 
and alpine plants, and the very high standards of maintenance make it 
today a very spectacular garden indeed. 

Abbotswood is situated in Gloucestershire about a mile to the west 
of Stow-on-the-Wold on a long slope overlooking a great sweep of 
farm and parkland to the south and west. The topography is exciting 
for it has made possible the combination of collections of fine trees and 
shrubs, a wild garden with rockeries, alpine meadows, trickling streams, 
pools and endless other features and a system of walls and terraced 
gardens which have great charm. There is no doubt that the site 
(383) 
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selected by MR. FENWICK offered enormous opportunities and he was 
fortunate indeed in his own vision and in having the imaginative genius 
of EDWARD LUTYENS to assist in the remodelling of the house and in the 
building of walls, steps, terraces and summerhouses about which much 
more must be said later. LUTYENS obviously understood the importance 
of the integration of garden and house, for it is highly successful. In 
fact, it was this feature which struck me most on my first visit to the 
garden. 

Passing through the gate from the highway, you find yourself in a 
delightful area planted up with magnolias, flowering cherries, amelan- 
chiers, Japanese maples and hundreds of other trees and shrubs. To 
right and left the slopes are skilfully laid out with a labyrinth of grass 
paths and glades. At the top is a fine plantation of mature forest trees 
which give scale and grandeur. Interest increases as the house is 
approached. 

To the east and west the gardens continue, each area different in 
character but cleverly integrated into a harmonious whole. The south 
front is formal in conception with a broad central parterre garden 
flanked by a rose garden to the west and a paved tulip garden to the east. 
Beyond on a lower level is the sunken pool garden with its fine walls 
supporting a luxuriant mass of roses and clematises as a backdrop for 
herbaceous plants effectively grouped. A central gateway looks out over 
a ha ha to the rolling park. ‘There is another pool garden to the west of 
the house and this is even more architectural in conception for it is 
really a three-sided outdoor room with a covered fountain set into the 
foundations of the house itself. LuTYENs loved this marrying up of 
architecture and garden, with water as the wedding-ring. ‘To the east of 
the house lies a heather garden and what can really be described as an 
arboretum for the trees are the finest feature, with rhododendrons and 
drifts of bulbs an added attraction. 

From this very rough description there is no doubt that the house 
stands in the middle of its garden. No matter in what direction you 
look there is horticultural interest. In addition, there is tremendous 
variety, not only in the treatment of various areas but in the combination 
of formal and informal elements. There are on the one hand a rose 
garden in the strictest sense, a formal parterre garden and a paved pool 
garden, and on the other a heather garden, alpine meadow and a bog 
garden. There are camellias, rhododendrons and heaths in a sylvan 
setting. ‘There are schemes where bedding out is done with lavish pre- 
war exuberance and others where masses of herbaceous plants are used 
in the best tradition. Above all there is a fine collection of outstanding 
trees, shrubs and unusual plants, a great proportion of which date from 
the first period of the garden. The breadth of the collection is in itself 
impressive. 

Stow-on-the-Wold is not a particularly favoured area for gardening. 
Winters can be cold and there is a great sweep of wind. Late frosts 
take their toll. But the soil is good and makes for vigorous, strong 
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growth. Lime is present in much of this section of Gloucestershire but 
on the slopes above the house which have been recently thinned to make 
a rhododendron spring garden conditions are excellent for ericaceous 
plants as the long-established heather garden proves. There is an 
abundance of water and the trickling streams and pools of different 
character are a source of charm and interest. 

When Abbotswood was purchased by the FERGUSONS, MR. FRED 
TUSTIN, the head gardener who had been there with MR. FENWICK for 
thirty-seven years stayed on and provided a link between the two régimes. 
This was a considerable asset as he knew the collection intimately, 
having assisted at the birth or at least the planting of the majority of 
trees and shrubs in the collection. His standards were linked with the 
great tradition of that old school of gardeners, which is fast disappearing 
to make room for a new school with other interests and objectives. In 
1959 The Royal Horticultural Society saw fit to award him the long- 
service medal and bar on completion of fifty years’ service at Abbots- 
wood. 

However, realizing his advancing years and the impeding necessity 
for retirement, the FERGUSONS were fortunate in procuring the services 
of ANDREW BLAKELEY as an understudy. Here was a young Scot, who 
had been trained at Auchincruive Horticultural College, Ayrshire. He 
had drive, enthusiasm, practical training in modern scientific horti- 
culture and above all an eye for good plants. It is this combination 
of the traditions of two men, each strong in his own right, that has 
preserved and remade the gardens as they are today. 

The visitor to Abbotswood will agree that it was a good combination, 
for the FERGUSONS with their unbounded enthusiasm have been able to 
retain so much of the old garden while developing new schemes and 
enlarging and at the same time simplifying old ones. Plants are in 
good health and there is a vigour and vitality about the entire estate. 
There is such a high standard of maintenance that the most frequent 
criticism—and this is one almost never heard in this day of shortage of 
garden labour—.s that ‘‘ Abbotswood is too tidy”. The lawns are perfect 
and this MR. FERGUSON insisted upon for he loved well-kept grass, 
realizing that it was one of God’s gifts to British gardening. Edges are 
clean and immaculately trimmed, flowers are dead-headed, carefully 
staked and trained. What is important is the fact that these standards 
are those which the FERGUSONS demanded and the ones which made the 
kind of garden which gave them pleasure. Goodness knows, it is easy 
enough to allow a scheme to become a little less neat and rigid. One 
season can see to that. 

Is it not possible that as a result of the war years and the ensuing 
years of labour shortages and rising costs that standards of many 
gardeners have changed? We are no longer accustomed to see such 
meticulous neatness. Informal woodland and stream gardens which are 
very different in their requirements have altered our concepts. Abbots- 
wood is one of the relatively few gardens today where the visitor is not 
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continually being told that a rose should have been pruned, that the 
rhuses would be better if they were not so leggy, that the heathers last 
year did not get their annual trimming to keep them compact. I am 
always impressed by the fact that the whole garden is cared for and that 
there is time enough so that thought is given to the individual require- 
ments of each genus or species. 

Let us now consider the garden, area by area, starting with the slope 
to the left of the entrance drive and extending from the gate to the house. 
Here are broad plantings of flowering trees and shrubs which make a 
setting from the two streams with their alpine gardens and rocky 
outcrops. When the selection of these plants was made many years ago 
MR. FENWICK took a long-term view as well as a short-term one, which 
every gardener must make to achieve a pleasing effect by clothing the 
area quickly. He was as much interested in autumn colour as in spring 
blossom. ‘Today there are mature varietics of Amelanchier, including 
grandiflora, asiatica, and canadensis, beautiful in habit in both winter 
and summer, as weil as in early spring when they are a white froth of 
petals, fleeting but more delicate than even the loveliest of the cherries, 
and in autumn when the leaves are a vibrant orange and red. 

Trees of Parrotia persica have fulfilled their promise with strangely 
beautiful silhouettes with their extended ascending branches and their 
clean green foliage, which colours superbly in the autumn and lasts over 
a generous period. ‘The juxtaposition in the same area of Liguidamber 
styraciflua is a clever one, its tall aspiring conical habit, a striking contrast 
to the sprawling abandon of the parrotias. Again the reward in autumn 
is a rich one as is the reddish glistening tone of the new leaves as they 
unfurl in spring. Fastigiate evergreens, particularly Libocedrus decurrens, 
and Cupressus wissellii provide dark vertical accents against the softness 
and delicacy of smaller deciduous trees or the horizontal layering of blue 
cedars. Magnolias have developed into broad-headed shrubs or rather 
small trees, decorative in winter with their silvery stems against the green 
and in spring a mass of flowers. The species include . stellata, 
M. kobus, M. sinensis and of course the hybrid soulangiana and named 
cultivars of it. 

One of the loveliest plantings is that of Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 
singly and in groups. It has a remarkable habit and its shower of 
autumn colour with apricot, mauve and flame subtly intermingled is 
spectacular. In many areas this tree is caught by late frosts but here on 
the slope facing south and west the frost drains away and this Japanese 
tree can be relied on as a star turn in October. Near by is a mature 
Acer griseum worthy of particular note for it is now a broad-headed speci- 
men covering a 24-foot diameter. The cinnamon-brown curling bark 
and the short-jointed twiggy branches give it positive character even 
when leafless. In autumn the leaves are a rich gold so it is a tree of 
value through the seasons. 

There are endless spring flowering trees, including Prunus ‘Tai 
Haku’, a bower of white, crabs, Pterostyrax and halesias. Japanese 
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maples have been effectively used. There is a good collection including 
varieties of Acer palmatum and japonicum. 'These are dynamic trees in 
landscape work on many counts, not the least being their interesting 
habits, their remarkable texture, especially A. japonicum laciniatum and 
A. palmatum dissectum, and their rich colouring not only throughout the 
spring and summer but particularly in autumn. Good use has been 
made of them on the slopes of the stream garden and there is a fascinating 
Acer glade where a collection of trees raised from seed from the garden 
has been planted out. 

Of flowering shrubs there is a great variety, including lilacs, 
chaenomeles, philadelphus and a 15-foot specimen of Staphylea 
colchica, which each May is covered with panicles of heavy textured 
creamy white flowers, with a delicious scent reminiscent of coconut-ice. 
Fothergillas are slow growing but here there are broad mounded speci- 
mens, with fuzzy white flowers tipped with yellow and wonderful 
autumn foliage, superior even to the hamamelis. 

Two streams curve diagonally down the slope, forming flower rimmed 
pools alternating with miniature rapids and cascades (Fig. 118). These 
streams are well handled as is the use of rock work which has been 
contrived to resemble outcrops rather than a true rockery, large stones 
being used simply and boldly. Through this area there are broad mown 
grass paths; the rest being treated as naturalized alpine meadow. 
The enchanting time is early spring when the snowdrops, aconites and 
scillas appear in drifts, followed by anemones, dwarf daffodils, fritil- 
laries, tulip species and muscari (Fig. 115). There is a happy balance of 
evergreen cover such as dwarf spreading junipers, ericas, prostrate 
rhododendrons and pieris with patches of brilliant blue Omphalodes 
verna, asiatic primulas, Trillium grandiflorum, gentians, saxifrages and 
other treasures through the seasons. Along the margins of the stream 
are mimulus, kingcups, moisture-loving primulas and irises. Fragrant 
daphnes including D. tangutica and retusa, Cytisus kewensis, Genista 
dalmatica and pilosa, potentillas, rock roses and dwarf conifers provide 
form. 

The slope as a whole is successful. Looking up from the drive there 
is a broad central sweep as well as endless narrow vistas. I am impressed 
by the contrasting habits of the trees and by the use of enough ever- 
greens to give dark accents and winter interest against the forest back- 
drop of oaks and beeches. Looking down from the top there is a charm- 
ing central view with concentrated interest on the stream gardens and 
endless paths leading through the collection of trees so that there are 
many surprises and intimate, out-of-the-way, corners. Seats have been 
provided at vantage points. 

In this part of the garden there are a few rhododendrons and to my 
mind the restraint in their use has been particularly beneficial as too 
riuch of their dark foliage upsets the light gay vernal quality that is so 
appealing. Drifts of blue dwarf rhododendrons such as R. hippo- 
phaeoides, intricatum and ‘Blue Diamond’ are well used. 
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To the right of the drive there is a continuation of the planting so 
that the broad sweep of trees and shrubs carries across it. Near the 
forecourt of the house the streams pass under the drive and form largish 
pools one below the other. Here the scale changes, the conception 
becoming bolder and stronger. There is an abundance of large-leaved 
plants like water irises, Peltiphyllum peltatum, bold glaucous-leaved 
hostas, candelabra primulas, and in early spring the yellow Lysichiton 
americanum and the less known white Lysichiton camtschatcense. Later 
there are big clumps of astilbes and primulas. There are ferns every- 
where and they harmonize with the mossy rocks. 

Below the second pool a simple stream of good size runs between 
sloping grassy banks on which thousands of snowdrops as well as 
daffodils and polyanthus with a sprinkling of double white anemones 
and speedwell have been naturalized. Overhead there is a high shade 
canopy of trees which make this a cool shadowy glade in summer leading 
to an old-fashioned stile giving access to the park. 

Continuing to the south front across the lawn below the house we 
have a wonderful view of the new lake which MR. FERGUSON was so 
anxious to make at the bottom of the park so that there would be a 
broad sweep of open blue water for reflections. Several large trees have 
recently been planted in the middle distance to give perspective. These 
include a 30-foot Acer rubrum and a 25-foot silver maple Acer dasy- 
carpum. The lake, which is not completed yet, will gradually merge 
into the landscape although it still looks rather bare along its margins. 
On the lawn to the west of the house there was a ring of large lime trees, 
which have been removed recently in an attempt to open up other vistas 
and to let more light into the dell. Along the lower edge of the lawn 
there is a new rhododendron and shrub planting to make a foreground, 
to limit the extent of the lawn, and to conceal the tennis court. 

The formal pool garden built into the west side of the house is one 
of the most interesting of LUTYENs’ contributions. In a broad recessed 
stone cove there is a mask fountain which fills the long reflecting pool 
with its tubs of lilies and groups of Japanese iris. Curving steps lead 
down into the pool at the near end. Grey stone paving edges the pool 
and repeats the stone of the side walls. Bands of green grass in front 
of the flower beds soften the architectural rigidity of this enclosed garden 
room. The planting includes camellias, magnolias, Kerria japonica flore 
pleno, Robinia kelsyii and Prunus triloba followed in late May by enormous 
tree paeonies, treasured as much for their amethyst green leaves as for 
their huge flower heads, and the reliable but always lovely climbing roses 
‘Albertine’ and ‘Zephirine Drouhin’. Hydrangeas and clematis provide 
interest in summer and autumn. This garden room is overlooked 
by the drawing-room windows and is a sheltered spot for reflective 
hours. 

On leaving this pool garden one passes two fine specimens of Osman- 
thus delavayi and, beyond, steps lead up at the corner of the house past 
the rose garden to the south terrace, on to which the main rooms of the 
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house open. An enormous Clematis montana rubens covers two storeys 
of the facade and a well-clipped curtain of Forsythia suspensa goes even 
higher. The conception of this series of large level terraced gardens was 
a good one as the land slopes away to the south-west and rises to the east 
so that beyond the heather garden there is the impression of a heavily 
planted slope. 

The broad central rectangle centred on the house has yew hedges 
down the sides and a low wall on the south side facing the house with 
steps leading to a lower terrace and a sunken garden. This upper terrace 
is laid out with beds in geometric patterns. There are four units, each 
consisting of a central circular bed with four quadrants around it and 
on the cross axis of the whole scheme a sculptured sundial (Figs. 110 and 
117). The area of grass, well proportioned to the beds of flowers, makes 
an effective layout. The planting scheme is original, combining herba- 
ceous plants, annuals, bulbs and roses with dark clipped evergreens for 
central accents, although recently it became necessary to remove a number 
of tall clipped yews as they had become too important for the scheme. 

In spring clumps of daffodils, tulips, hyacinths and irises are grouped 
with forget-me-nots, and other spring flowers, which in turn give way 
to irises, lupins, anchusas, violas, stocks and delphiniums and later to 
roses, lilies and phlox. Then the annuals start with a rush, including 
pink snapdragons, crimson tobacco, asters in variety, lavatera, coreopsis 
and penstemons. Autumn brings the dwarf and medium-sized Michael- 
mas daisies, Japanese anemones and other late flowers. The charm of 
this general scheme is its massed exuberance of soft colours—pinks, 
blues, clear yellows, mauves, and purples with lots of silver and grey 
to link them up. Stachys lanata borders all of the circular beds; grey 
artemisias in variety are used as effectively as colour itself. After the 
abundance of flower the next most striking factor is the variation in their 
heights. Here there is no flat bedding out as such. Rose ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’, a vigorous grower, is particularly effective in its use and tall 
blue and white irises take their place in the scheme. It becomes a matter 
of walking through flowers, winding here and there along the broad 
grass paths and not seeing all at once as we do the conventional bedding 
of the usual parterre garden. Still another charm of this scheme is 
that it holds delightful surprises. It may be a patch of tulip species or a 
clump of the honey-scented Jonquilla odorus or an especially beautiful 
lily or a stand of golden crown imperials. But surprises there are and 
within easy reach of the house. 

To the left on a lower level is the rose garden, long and narrow in 
plan with brown crushed pebble paths and an intricate pattern of beds 
including an unusual heart-shaped motif. These are box edged and if 
one were to criticize, perhaps the beds are too small in scale for the 
practical cultivation of roses. In the centre is a large stone vase on a 
stepped base. A shelter summerhouse has been built on the terrace 
adjoining the house so that it commands a good view of the rose garden 
and the sweep of the park to the lake. Lead cherubs flank the steps and 
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there is a fine specimen of Viburnum burkwooditi about 7 feet tall, but 
compact and floriferous as the result of judicious pruning, Viburnum 
tinus, much underrated as it is a useful evergreen winter flowering shrub, 
and a huge rhus. Nerines including the hybrids ‘Hera ’and ‘Aurora’ and 
N. bowdeni Fenwick’s variety, grow well at the base of the walls where 
they are baked by the sun. . 

Opposite the shelter at the edge of the rose garden is a curved pool 
lined with turquoise-blue mosaic which covers the sides and the rounded 
bottom. Little jets of water ring the lip of the pool so that the surface 
sparkles in the sun with tiny drops and the bottom reflects the light like 
a spectrum. 

To balance the rose garden on the east side there is a formal paved 
tulip garden, again long and narrow, with box-edged beds and a lead 
urn as a central feature. After the tulips and forget-me-nots this is 
bedded out entirely with the blue Salvia horminum ‘Bluebeard’ and 
silver Centaurea gymnocarpa. 'This scheme is a pleasant contrast to the 
rose garden and makes a good show piece, particularly in late summer 
and autumn. 

The large pool terrace is to my mind the most attractive (Fig. 116). 
Steps lead down both from the upper terrace and from the east. To the 
south there is an imposing gateway on the central axis, leading to a 
lower walk with Irish yews and a ha ha beyond. The centre of the 
garden is on a still lower level with dry-stone walling around it. In the 
middle of a broad lawn is a pool with a lead figure of a child flanked by 
two fountains. Clumps of lilies and water irises soften the formality 
of the outline. Against the walls are deep herbaceous borders, backed 
with climbing roses and clematises. The roses are mostly the older 
varieties like ‘Emily Gray’, ‘Alberic Barbier’ and ‘Easleas’ Golden 
Rambler’, which give a long period of bloom and boasts superb 
foliage as well. Clernatis ‘Huldine’ and C. macropetala are carefully 
pruned and trained so that there are curtains of bloom. Herbaceous 
plants include thalictrum, delphiniums, paeonies, lilies, irises, amellus- 
type asters which are a particular feature, lupins, Japanese anemones, 
galega and dozens of others. Here and there old-fashioned roses like 
‘Mme. Pierre Oger’ and R. rugosa fimbriata have been used with dark 
purple rhus, pink tamarisk and brooms. Again blues and mauves are 
dominant with clear pinks. Asters, eryngiums, delphiniums, echinops, 
anchusas and irises provide the former. A special feature are the tall 
candelabra spikes of verbascums that have seeded themselves in the 
dry-stone walls. This garden is appealing in its simplicity and in the 
effectiveness of the broad bands of colour of its borders set off by 
the large expanse of grass. 

In the south-west corner is a stone gazebo designed by LUTYENS. 
It is hexagonal with a pointed roof and an interesting stone floor. Two 
sides are glass, two have oval windows and the back wall is blank. 
From this house there is a charming view across the garden to the slope 
to the right of the house, which builds up in an impressive manner. 
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Here is a vantage point from which to study the consumate art with 
which trees were grouped by MR. FENWICK. Flat branched cedars, 
fastigiate libocedrus, chestnuts, oaks and Japanese maples take their 
rightful place (Fig. 114). Here along the paths beyond the heather 
garden and beds of rose species and old-fashioned varieties are rare 
trees including superb specimens of Acer ginnala, the satin stemmed 
Prunus serrula tibetica, Acer brilliantissimum, a fine example of Picea 
breweriana and a number of other trees of distinction. Here too we 
find new plantings of outstanding rhododendrons, spring bulbs, thickets 
of kalmia with calico-pink flowers and endless other delights. 

Higher up the slope is a new area covering about three acres which 
has recently been cleared of laurels and scrub to leave a high shade 
canopy. This is now being developed with more rhododendrons, flower- 
ing shrubs and ground covers. Here there will be room for hundreds 
of new treasures. In time this will be an exciting woodland garden. 

Instead of going up the steps leading past the rose garden to the 
house we could have followed the path to the tennis court along the high 
stone wall which supports the terraces. This is flanked on the left by a 
raised border, broken at intervals by a series of buttresses, and on the 
right by large Irish yews, alternating with rectangular rose beds 
(Fig. 113). The raised border is particularly successful as it detracts 
from the rather formidable height of the stone wall and lifts up its plant 
treasures for closer inspection. Against the shelter of the warm sunny 
walls we find fine specimens of Carpenteria californica, Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia and the sweetly scented Coronilla emerus, with glaucous leaves 
and clusters of reddish brown buds which open into golden pea-like 
flowers and Viburnum macrocephalum, which does well here if given wall 
protection. Garrya elliptica and pyracanthas, carefully clipped and 
trained, furnish the wall in winter and forsythias, climbing roses and 
Lonicera tellmanniana are colourful in spring and summer. Featured 
in the raised border are four 6-foot-high metal forms, circular in plan, 
which are covered with varieties of Clematis, C. viticella ‘Kermesina’ 
being one of the best of all clematises for this purpose. It has a long 
flowering period in summer and early autumn. Secondly, its flowers, 
not more than 14 to 2 inches across, are not only borne in lavish 
abundance but are graceful and lend themselves to this treatment better 
than the larger flowered types. Lastly, its splendid rich crimson colour 
and its velvety texture are seldom equalled in the flower world. These 
forms repeat the vertical accents of the Irish yews across the path and 
give depth and form to a long, rather narrow border. Also important in 
this scheme are the massive clumps of delphiniums and agapanthus, the 
latter having proved hardy if given a protective covering of yew branches 
and leaves in winter. 

By the tennis court the raised border continues, planted with roses, 
the red-flowered scandent shrub, Phygelius capensis coccineus, Paeonia 
tenuifolia with graceful finely cut leaves, and the quite rare double 
Clematis viticella flore pleno. 
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Space does not permit further description but it would be well to 
point out a few other striking plants. One is the huge Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides on the north gable of the house which is a magnificent 
sight in summer with its huge corymbs of white ; its near cousin 
Hydrangea petiolaris is also very fine with a spread of over 50 feet 
covering one of the retaining walls of the garden. Another is the quite 
rare, 26-foot-high specimen of Cedrus brevifolia, and lastly the rapidly 
growing tree of Metasequoia glyptostroboides which was presented to 
MRS. FERGUSON by the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and 
planted by her at Abbotswood in 1953. 

Abbotswood is a great Gloucestershire garden and one where many 
important lessons are to be learned, both for the long-term and the 
short-term gardener. The names of two families must always be 
associated with it for both have played vital roles in its history, FENWICK 
and FERGUSON. 


DWARFED TREES AT CHELSEA SHOW, 
1961 


I. Melville Clark 


HE Shimpaku (Juniperus chinensis var. sargentii) is grown in the 
T sharimiki style. This is today referred to as the “driftwood” style, 
but a literal translation is “skeleton body”, and this would seem to be 
closer to the actual situation than the importation of the idea of drift- 
wood, which is a mere non-living ingredient in certain styles of floral 
arrangement and has become particularly popular in the United States. 
The skeletonized heart of the tree constitutes the pillar on which the 
living part is supported, and by stripping away dead wood, interesting 
shapes are revealed and these are in some instances aided by minor 
essays in wood-carving with the object of removing such parts as, in the 
eye of the grower, detract from the general shape and elegance. The 
living part of the tree is, in the meantime, encouraged and the needles 
are trimmed so as to assume whatever shape is desired. 

Shimpaku are obtained from mountain country, and so highly is the 
production of bonsai in Japan organized that there exist nurseries whose 
sole purpose is to collect trees from the mountains and establish them in 
open ground at the foot of the mountain, from which they may be bought 
by further nurseries who will then transfer them to pots and begin the 
training in more detail. Such second nurseries subsequently sel! their 
products to third nurseries, who are more selective and who give further 
training to the tree, which may pass through fourth and even fifth 
nurseries, the selection being more stringent each time. In this way 
there come to the top trees of exceptional merit which may have passed 
through several pairs of hands over a long period of years. 

The present example (Fig. 122) is known to have a history trained in 
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a pot for about fifty years. It is, however, very considerably older than 
that, since the sharimiki part of the trunk must have been of sufficiently 
attractive shape fifty years ago to catch the attention of a collector. 
Photographic examples of shimpaku grown in this style claim ages of up 
to about eight hundred years, and by comparison with a wide range of 
such photographs it is thought that the present specimen is at least one 
hundred and fifty years old, and probably some two hundred years old, 
prior to its training in the pot. 

Shimpaku are grown with a certain amount of wiring to give shape, 
and constant attention must be given to the trimming of the needles. 
These are said traditionally to be trimmed by ladies, whose delicate 
fingernails are presumably more suitable than those of Japanese men, 
but the present grower finds it more convenient to use eyebrow 
tweezers. Great care must be taken in tearing off the needle, as opposed 
to cutting it, otherwise the tip of the severed needle turns brown and is 
therefore unsightly. The plants require a well-drained rich loam as a 
basis. 

The pot is an unglazed dark reddish-brown biscuit, probably of 
Tokoname or Tamba ware. This is an adaptation of the Y-hsing 
Chinese ware that first became popular in the seventeenth century. The 
dark brown colour is traditionally widely used for evergreen bonsai. 

The owner is MR. IAN MELVILLE CLARK. 

The Buna (Fagus crenata) is grown in the shakan style. It is most 
improbable that this tree has been grown from a seedling by the grower 
or growers. The thickness of the trunk, as related to the height, makes 
it more likely that it was grown for at least part of its life under natural 
conditions. Cultivated seedlings rarely attain such a thickness of trunk. 
It is therefore probable that the tree was originally found growing 
naturally, again possibly in mountainous country, since the Japanese 
beech is widely found there. Again, the tree may have been removed 
to a nursery located at the foot of the mountain and specializing in 
collecting such wild specimens, where it would be grown in open 
ground for several years and then pinched back by a further nursery 
for training in a pot. Constant pinching and pruning would bring about 
the desired shape. ‘This tree is noteworthy in that no scars are visible 
and therefore either no major branches have been removed during 
training, or they have been removed so long ago as to be entirely over- 
grown. Even the normal growth of callus over a period of up to ten 
years generally leaves some trace of the severance of a large limb of a 
tree. The absence of such unsightly scars is therefore all the more 
remarkable (Fig. 121). 

The beech, while deciduous, comes into leaf considerably later than 
other deciduous trees, and therefore forms an added attraction in very 
late spring, when the novelty of unfolding leaves might have been 
thought already to have passed. Its colour is at that time particularly 
fresh and unusual as compared with the older leaves of other deciduous 
trees. During the autumn and winter, the leaves are not shed but are, 
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in common with European beeches, retained on the twig as a protection 
for the next year’s bud, and indeed, are not shed for the most part until 
the bud begins to break in the following spring. The winter aspect of 
the beech is therefore admired by the Japanese. The illustrated speci- 
men, when it arrived from Japan in February, had, in spite of its air 
journey, hardly shed a single leaf from its 1960 growth. 

Beech require frequent trimming to retain their shape, and at the 
same time regular feeding to maintain the strength dissipated by the 
constant loss of leaves. 

The owner is MR. JOHN MARTIN. 

The Yamafuji (Wisteria floribunda) is grown in the bankan (coiled) 
style. This tree again has a history of some fifty years in a pot, but how 
much older it is impossible to say. Certain trees have documented 
histories extending back to several hundred years, but there must be 
many trees a hundred or more years old which, because their pot 
training has only extended up to fifty years, must remain of uncertain 
age (Fig. 123). 

The Fuji is extremely widely grown in Japan, in many ways, for 
example, in arbours, and it is not possible to say with assurance that the 
present specimen was grown as a seedling or was found in natural 
surroundings in a partly grown state. It is, however, a plant that is 
collected from mountainous ravines, where it is found growing in 
positions normally accessible only to the birds and the monkeys. From 
these positions specimens are collected by Japanese being lowered on 
ropes. A crowbar, hammer, and other tools are considered normal 
equipment on collecting expeditions. 

Wisteria grow readily from seed in Britain. It is estimated that since 
the normal rate of growth of such seedlings is relatively slow, it would 
require considerably more than a hundred years to produce anything 
like the present specimen, which may therefore be regarded either as 
naturally grown for perhaps the first fifty years of its life or which may 
have been pot-grown for more than a hundred years. 

The owner is MR. DENNIS COHEN. 


CULTIVATION 

The satisfactory cultivation, even of a fully trained bonsai, is quite 
a complicated matter and a number of cardinal misconceptions have in 
the past resulted in the premature death of the trees. This is not of very 
great consequence when they are quite young and unformed, but it is a 
major disaster when a mature bonsai, perhaps the work of several 
generations, is allowed to go into a decline through mis-handling. No 
succinct rules can possibly govern all the aspects of keeping the tree 
healthy, but it can be emphasized first that bonsai must be kept outdoors 
all the year round and only brought into the house perhaps one day a 
week. To treat them as ordinary house plants is to court disaster. Next, 
they require a well drained and carefully prepared soil, and although 
there are many different formulations, they all have the common 
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feature that no finely powdered soil must be allowed in the pot, so that 
the soil is kept open and well aerated with good drainage. A hard- 
packed close soil will eventually prove fatal. Watering must be liberal, 
both of the foliage and of the soil. Over-watering can hardly occur if 
the drainage is right. ‘Twice a day every day from April to September 
and once a day from October to March is essential, and can only be 
relaxed when there has been a good fall of rain to take its place. It must 
be remembered that the climate of Japan is much more humid than is 
that of Britain, and Japanese standards of watering should be regarded 
as aminimum. Highly prized bonsai are watered as much as four times 
a day, but never with sunlight falling on them. 

Regular manuring is also necessary from spring to autumn, say 
every fortnight. Further than this one cannot generalize, since every 
type of plant has its own particular requirements. 

The above remarks do not, of course, take into account the pinching 
and pruning necessary to keep a tree in its intended shape, and only 
cover the basic rules for survival. Contrary to general belief, re-potting 
is not in general necessary for the majority of plants more frequently 
than every three to five years, if the soil has been well formulated. Very 
old plants in large pots are sometimes left as long as ten to fifteen years 
before re-potting. ‘This is probably because after several hundred years, 
their root system becomes somewhat delicate and the shock to the tree 
is probably considerable. 

The very large number of requests for further information received 
as a consequence of the Chelsea Show has resulted in The Japan 
Society forming a Bonsai Group which will be run as an autonomous 
organization within The Japan Society and in close collaboration with 
the R.H.S. It is hoped thereby to encourage the training of bonsai in 
this country and to bring together those who have, in the past, been 
ploughing a solitary furrow. 


HORTICULTURE AT WYE COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Herbert W. Miles 


ee has been taught at Wye College since the early days of 
the dedication of the College to Agricultural Education towards the 
end of the last century. The first principal of the South Eastern Agri- 
cultural College, as it was then called, a. D. HALL, was keenly interested 
in many phases of horticulture and he not only began to collect and study 
‘species of tulips, but made an interesting attempt to apply the expand- 
ing subject of agricultural field experimentation to horticultural crops. 
One of his enterprising, if less sucessful, experiments was on the manuring 
of blackcurrants, and it was assessed by digging up and weighing the 
whole bushes! sIR JOHN RUSSELL recently reminded me that he too began 
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his own investigation into the behaviour of phosphates in the soil and 
the role of phosphorus in plant nutrition, in a cellar under what is now 
the College Library. J. M. R. DUNSTAN, who succeeded HALL as Principal, 
secured the interest of Kentish fruit growers in work on fruit problems 
and this led to the foundation of the East Malling Research Station. 
College courses in horticulture were introduced and paid particular 
attention to the needs of fruit growing and market gardening. ‘hese two 
sections were then thought to be sufficient for men students of agriculture 
and general horticulture, and if any of the men at Wye wished to extend 
their knowledge into the ornamental side of horticulture, they were 
encouraged to attend an appropriate course at the Women’s Horticultural 
College at Swanley. 

In 1916, the degree in horticulture was introduced by the University 
of London and the three aspects of horticulture—fruit growing, market 
gardening and ornamental or decorative gardening—were given parity 
of importance in the syllabus. Thereafter both Wye and Swanley prepared 
students for the London degree as well as for their own diplomas. That 
was the position between the wars and after about 1930 there were 
increasing numbers of men and women from these two Colleges present- 
ing themselves as candidates for the degree. By that time, R. M. WILSON 
was Principal of the College at Wye and DR. KATE BARRATT was Principal 
of Swanley College. Wye continued to develop its commercial aspects, 
extending its fruit plantations and adding some glasshouses, while 
Swanley developed still further its teaching in ornamental gardening and 
nursery work. It is relevant that at Swanley MISS MADELINE AGAR, a 
member of the Swanley staff, had taken a special interest in the laying out 
of gardens and had published a useful book on the subject; this was 
Garden Design in Theory and Practice (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1911) and 
it did much to attract girls of good ability to Swanley, and some of them 
made careers for themselves in this important side of horticulture. 
Equally, the increasing eminence of SIR DANIEL HALL and SIR JOHN RUSSELL, 
then at the John Innes Horticultural Institution and Rothamstead 
Experimental Station, respectively, added a retrospective distinction to 
the College at Wye because of their former association with it. More and 
more young men were attracted to Wye to work for degrees in agriculture 
and horticulture. 

The war period, 1939-45, was distressing for both Colleges but they 
maintained some measure of organizational continuity, even though 
Swanley had its buildings severely damaged by enemy action and Wye 
suspended for a time its teaching activity. In the reorganization necessary 
to fulfil the role envisaged for them by the Luxmore Committee on post- 
war Agricultural Education, and as both were preparing students for the 
same University, it seemed wise for the two Colleges to plan for a single 
and larger College covering the needs of both. 

The new Wye College with MR. DUNSTAN SKILBECK, M.A., as its Princi- 
pal came into being in 1945, and University Chairs in Agriculture and 
Horticulture, tenable at Wye were established. From that time onwards 
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horticulture at Wye was not only a University subject with its own degree 
--internal B.Sc. (Hort.) London—but the Governing Body of the College 
has noted with pleasure that the admission of women and the inclusion 
of decorative horticulture have added the grace and diversity that was 
lacking in the old South Eastern Agricultural College. Academic stan- . 
dards lost nothing by the change and since 1955, when the examination 
results for the horticultural degree were first presented in Divisions I, 
II and III, an appreciable number of men and women have attained 
Division I, This placing implies a high level of achievement in the three 
specialist phases of horticulture (fruit culture, market gardening, and 
ornamental gardening), in the fundamental sciences, botany, chemistry, 
geology and zoology, which are essential to the scientific understanding 
of horticulture, and in the applied aspects of these sciences, crop plant 
nutrition, plant breeding and improvement and the protection of horti- 
cultural crops from the losses caused by pests, diseases and weeds. 

In the evolution of the degree courses the expansion of knowledge in 
the sciences that affect horticulture has constantly strained the syllabus 
and kept the student fully extended and latterly management and its 
economic basis has begun to make justifiable demands on teaching time 
and facilities. "This now means that instead of expecting the student of 
horticulture to be omnicompetent, some measure of choice must be 
allowed. ‘The courses of the future will probably offer more scope for the 
students with green fingers to become soundly trained in the husbandry 
of fruit crops, vegetable crops or floriculture, those with administrative 
ability to specialize in horticultural management, whether it be of 
nurseries, specialist holdings or co-operative marketing organizations, 
while those with the attributes of the scientist will be allowed more time 
to perfect the techniques on which research into horticultural bio- 
chemistry, plant physiology and pest and disease controi depends. Depart- 
mental research, the work of officially sponsored research units at the 
College, and the specialist work of individual members of staff, all serve 
to introduce the student to these essential aspects of horticultural science. 


PRACTICE WITH SCIENCE 


Wye College has now, within its estate of some 850 acres, about 80 acres 
of orchards, apples, pears, plums, and cherries, and soft-fruit plantations, 
raspberries, strawberries and black-currants. It has market gardens with 
up-to-date mobile glasshouses, each } acre in extent, that cover as many 
as four crops of vegetables or flowers in the year. It also grows flower 
crops, notably cyclamen, saintpaulia and freesia as specialist lines. Using 
modern techniques the department of horticulture also grows hybrid 
seed under official schemes and has produced high-yielding seed crops 
of sweet corn and hot-house tomatoes. Indeed, in 1960 it produced 
enough F, hybrid tomato seed to plant up about 250 acres or one-eighth 
of the glass-house area of England and Wales. 

The Wye strains of cyclamen have now been repeatedly selected over 
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the past twelve years and an interesting range of varieties are grown; one 
outstanding series has beautifully variegated foliage and attractive scarlet 
or crimson flowers with exceptionally fine poise and petal quality. An 
attempt, already partly successful, is being mace to improve the fragrance 
of the commercial strains of cyclamen by crossing with the naturally 
sweet-scented, but small-flowered Cyclamen persicum. ‘The freesias now 
constitute the main late winter crop ; they are in flower from October to 
Easter with peaks in November and February when anything up to 260 
graded bunches per day may be sent to market. 


FRUIT CULTURE 


It is perhaps in the fruit section that the traditional skills are most fully 
demonstrated, and budding and grafting, systems of planting and training 
are all seasonally used in the culture and care of a range of orchards and 
plantations of different ages. Here the student sees for himself the condi- 
tion of the plantations, he is given a full account of their purpose and 
history and then hears the pros and cons on which commercial decisions 
are based. Sometimes these discussions may concern the decision to 
grub an old orchard of unsuitable or unprofitable varieties and replace 
with new varieties selected for specific purposes ; at other times whether 
to top-graft the apple trees of cooking varieties with dessert varieties 
because the age of the orchard and its size and siting may warrant this 
decision. Stocks, varieties, planting distances, staking method, early 
manurial and spray treatment and the use of windbreaks for new planta- 
tions of apples and pears are also discussed, as well as complex problems 
in the management of soft-fruit plantations in view of increasing labour 
shortage, developments in food processing and contract pricing. As 
regards this severely commercial side, the student, during his three years 
of residence at Wye, is virtually in the gallery and sees the whole play 
spread before him in a series of three acts that present a range of closely 
integrated scenes which, though repeated each year, differ because of the 
influence of season, weather, crop-quality, improving management and 
the unpredictable impact of market conditions and prices. On the more 
personal side the student plants and prunes representative fruit trees in 
observation plots where teaching and repetition of techniques in slow 
motion may be practised without interfering in any way with the busy 
tempo of commercial routine. Included in the teaching plots are two 
collections of apple and pear varieties, the apples, trained as oblique 
cordons, display over a hundred varieties of the best apples of England 
with some varieties from Europe, America and New Zealand, while the 
dwarf pyramid pears show a good selection of continental varieties. 
This means that the keen student of fruit growing, during his period at 
Wye, sees not only standard English commercial practice with the few 
outstandingly popular varieties, like ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ and ‘Con- 
ference’ pear, but sees for himself that there are many other varieties that 
could be used in commerce or as breeding material for the improvement 
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ABBOTSWOOD 


Fic. 110 — Herbaceous plants in the upper terraced garden arranged in geometrically patterned 
beds with sculptured sundial in centre. (see p. 389) 


Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 111 — Another part of the same garden, showing the view from the house 
and the park land (see p. 389) 
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FiG. 112 — Terraced gardens and part of the house. In the foreground is 
the lower pool garden 


Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 113 — Buttressed wall with raised bed and clipped yews. (see p. 391) 
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Fic. 115 — Part of the woodland garden in early spring showing under planting of 
naturalised bulbs (see p. 387) 


Photos: J. E. Downward 
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Fic. 114 — Part of the pool garden showing the steps up to the woodland garden (see p. 391) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 117 — Part of the upper terraced garden. (see p. 389) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 119 A Memorial 
Plaque erected to the late 
Frank Kingdon-Ward in the 
entrance to the Wisley La- 
boratories. The plant shown 
is Lilium mack liniae 

(see p. 379) 

Photo: R. P. Scase 


Fic. 120 Tufa boulder 
with Jankaea heldreichii ex- 
hibited by Mrs M. A. Brough 
at Chelsea (see p. 401) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 
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Fic. 121 Fagus crenata about 30 years old = FiG. 122 — Juniperus chinensis var. sargentii, SO 


(see p. 393) years in its pot and possibly 150 years old 


Photos: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 123 — Wisteria floribunda, 40/50 years old, in its pot (see p. 394) 


Three Bonsai Trees exhibited by Members of the Japan Society at Chelsez 
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of existing varieties, or for the production of entirely new ones, selected 
perhaps for disease resistance in addition to the other required qualities. 
Organized visits to the Fruit Research Station at East Malling and neigh- 
bouring fruit farms, supplement the teaching and show on the one hand, 
what research is striving to do and on the other how quickly commercial 
practice uses the findings of science. 


HORTICULTURE AT WYE COLLEGE 


THE PLEASURE GARDENS 


In the reorganization of Wye College to meet the needs of the augmented 
staff and the enlarged student body, some buildings were modified and 
their uses changed, and a new residential hostel was added to the small 
early-nineteenth century manor house at Withersdane a few minutes’ 
walk from the old college. In the quadrangles, new and old, were found 
excellent sites for an interesting range of wall shrubs and climbing plants, 
and in modernizing the gardens at Withersdane there was a splendid 
opportunity for developing a pleasure garden worthy of its setting under 
the Downs. The story of this garden has been told by MIss MARY PAGE 
elsewhere,* and several articles in this JoURNAL have dealt with the more 
unusual shrubs we now have in successful cultivation. In brief, Wye 
College is able to offer equally good training on the selection and culti- 
vation of decorative plants as on the purely commercial side. Investi- 
gations on the uses of mist techniques in the propagation of difficult 
ornamental plants like Syringa and Diervilla have furnished an instance 
of the application of a research method even in this unexpected field and 
this in turn has stimulated the interest of the nursery trades in research 
as it affects their subjects. 

The diverse treatment of the several garden areas at Withersdane, has 
allowed the College to demonstrate both traditional concepts and modern 
trends, and the fine beeches and extensive lawns have contributed to 
the making of an attractive area of pleasure ground. An effort has also 
been made to distribute interest throughout the year beginning with 
snowdrops, crocuses, aconites and daffodils, in the grass, and ending with 
the winter fragrance of chimonanthus as a wall shrub. The College 
conservatory houses some of the tender plants that are now becoming 
rather rare in England so the student has the opportunity of learning 
something of the culture of begonias, fuchsias, orchids and others, that 
are used in specialist commercial ventures. Living in an atmosphere 
where to learn is his main responsibility the student at Wye College finds 
the horticultural facilities, both commercial and amenity, arranged to 
make this nearly as much a pleasure as a task. 


THE ENTRY REQUIREMENTS 


‘The entry requirements for the degree in horticulture are similar to those 
for comparable science degrees in the University of London. The 
minimum are two Advanced Level subjects of the General Certificate of 


* “The Withersdane Gardens ”’ in Wye, the Journal of the Agricola Club 
& Swanley Guild, Vol. IV, Number 2, 1959, pp. 45-51. 
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Education, and while Chemistry and Botany are strongly recommended 
some students offer only one of these at this level together with another 
relevant subject such as Zoology, Physics, or Mathematics, also at 
Advanced Level, and several supporting subjects at ordinary level 
including perhaps a language or art or other evidence of a balanced 
school education. Application is best made in the year before taking the 
“A” level examinations and at interview the candidate is given helpful 
advice about his studies and also about the pre-college practical year 
which the College requires between finishing at school and taking up 
residence at Wye. This practical year is spent on a well-run nursery, 
market garden or fruit farm, or in public park, botanic garden, seed- or 
plant-testing station, farm or horticultural institute, experimental 
husbandry farm or research station or with seed firms and occasionally 
in large private gardens. ‘The work and discipline gives the student a 
valuable insight into the running of the concern, reveals its challenge as 
well as its duller routine aspects and often influences the final choice of a 
career. Moreover, after this break and the experience of long hours of 
hard physical work, day in and day out, the students who persist—and 
most of them do—are those likely to return to the lecture room and 
laboratory, not only more mature, but better citizens, likely to contribute 
to and get more out of College life. 

Though quite a number of the students entering Wye are the sons 
and daughters of farmers and market gardeners or others with rural 
occupations, many are from the towns and they find the pre-college year 
valuable in introducing them to country life and its interests. Further 
practical experience is required during the longer vacations and increas- 
ingly students spend some of these abroad as the College enjoys good 
exchange relations with institutions and growers overseas. The student 
is also encouraged to attend at least one organized tour of selected horti- 
cultural centres on the continent of Europe. 

There are two important series of University Examinations, one at the 
end of the first year in the sciences, Botany, Chemistry, Zoology and 
Geology and the other two years later, at the end of the three-year course, 
in all the subjects studied. It is on this last examination that the degree is 
awarded. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR DEGREE HOLDERS 


Wye graduates have obtained employment in a wide range of contexts. 
Those of a more practical bent secure appointments in the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service either as general horticulturists in the 
counties, or as more specialist workers on the experimental husbandry 
stations and the research stations. Others take up teaching at home or 
overseas at various levels according to the quality of their own degree and 
the nature of their special interest. There is no doubt that the horticul- 
tural degree course is a good training for the prospective teacher of 
biology in the grammar schools. His sound grounding in biology and 
chemistry coupled with his detailed knowledge of the living plant under 
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cultivation, means that the horticultural graduate has a special contri- 
bution to make in the interpretation of the newer syllabuses in school 
biology. In the modern school, too, he is particularly well qualified to 
teach elementary science, rural biology and school gardening. 

Wye graduates also enter overseas services in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and various parts of Africa. A few have taken a second 
degree or a postgraduate course as in special botany, plant pathology. 
and microbiology, for example, and then have been able to secure research 
or academic appointments. Private advisory work, commercial field and 
technical representation have claimed quite a number while some women, 
having decided on a career in horticultural administration or in journalism 
have found a secretarial qualification useful to supplement their College 
training. Postgraduate training has also proved necessary where employ- 
ment has been sought in landscape design, garden planning and botanical 
garden work, and Wye has several graduates in appointments of this kind. 

Postgraduate scholarships are now provided on a generous scale by the 
Universities, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Agricultural Research 
Council, to enable promising graduates to take further training at home 
and abroad and a number of Wye graduates have been able to continue 
their study of horticulture in the United States of America through the 
Gardens Club of America and the good offices of the English-Speaking 
Union ; indeed no able graduate need be frustrated today through lack of 
funds or facilities for further training. 

Quite a number of graduates return to the family firm or business, 
notably in fruitgrowing, market gardening and the nursery and seed 
trades. Some are attracted to management, either on specialist holdings, 
or on those concerned with more general market gardening. There are 
still unfilled managerial appointments awaiting the graduate who can 
combine his scientific knowledge with sound practical and organizing 
ability. 

The horticultural industry is going through a most difficult time and 
in its determination to adapt itself to modern needs it is striving after 
efficient management, new ideas in crop production, the sensible use of 
mechanization and speedy, effective and reliable systems for the marketing 
of its great diversity of products. It is in these challenging tasks that the 
industry is now welcoming horticultural graduates of the right type. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Jankaea heldreichii 


HIs plant is found on, and only on, the Thessalian Olympus, where, 
however, it occurs in abundance. This beautiful, wooded mountain 
rises almost straight up from the sea to some 9,000 feet. Fankaea 
heldreichit, like the other genera closely related to it in Europe, is found 
at comparatively low elevations, at from 2,500 to 6,500 feet approxi- 
mately. In cultivation, therefore, it does not pine for altitude, and its 
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hardiness has never been in question. Before I visited the mountain in 
August 1951, I had noted and been much impressed by the writings of 
Farrer and others, to the effect that this plant must “‘never be visited or 
corroded by rain. ...no place will suit it where water falls or lodges.’”! 
Jankaea “is one of the worst reputed of all alpines... The plant is 
utterly, absolutely opposed to any surface moisture whatever.”* ‘This, 
so far as I can see, is the accepted idea of the plant’s requirements, and 
I have noticed that later writers adhere to the same view: the plant needs 
“moisture at the roots, none on the leaves...’ 

In 1951, however, I had the great good fortune to have to climb 
Olympus by night, the mountain being at that time a military- training 
zone, with practice firing on the lower slopes during the day. By first 
dawn, I was quite frozen, and soaked to the skin—the nightly drop in 
temperature and dense rain-mists being a feature of the climate of 
Olympus even in summer. I saw at once that jankaea was in the same 
position as myself: its leaves were thoroughly soaked and dripping, 
pure green without a trace of silver, and the rosettes thoroughly sodden. 
Nor had the plant sought to avoid the mists by huddling in cunning 
cavities.” It obviously enjoyed all the moisture its felted leaves could 
collect. On the other hand when I examined the tight crevices in which 
the plant best flourishes on the mountain—for it is at its best on the 
towering white pinnacles of rock which, by noon, stand in desiccating 
Greek sunshine—I found that no direct moisture reached the roots, 
whose function, primarily, is to cling to the precipitous rock-faces. 
One would expect, therefore, that in order to grow the plant well, the 
precepts of the mountain should be respected, and that, consequently, the 
advice usually given should be turned the other way round: moisture on 
the leaves is important; moisture at the roots is less so. Equally, desic- 
cation is as important in cultivation as it is on the mountain. 

In cultivation in this country, then, the plant’s needs are simple: 
it can be ignored throughout the winter, since the prevailing conditions 
of cold and damp are adequate. When it is felt that spring is coming, 
the plants may be soaked by leaving them for several hours under the 
spray of an ordinary hose. The spray need not be mist-fine. Here, I 
insert a fairly rough watering-can nozzle into the hose, prop it up, and 
leave it. Once the plants are thoroughly in growth, there is no need to 
water them morning or evening with any exactitude: once in three or 
four days is perfectly adequate. If seed is set, watering may be con- 
tinued for some time; but if not, watering may be discontinued com- 
pletely (though not before full summer) and the plants be allowed to 
shrivel up. Again, in autumn, when it crosses one’s mind that the 
autumn rains are falling in Greece, one may remember the jankaeas 
again, and soak them thoroughly in a downpour of water (Fig. 120). 

MARJORIE A. BROUGH 


1 Reginald Farrer, The English Rock-garden, 1919, vol. I, p. 440. 
* Reginald Farrer, My Rock-garden, 1907, p. 244. 
* Lawrence D. Hills, The Propagation of Alpines, 1950, p. 318. 
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A GARDENER’S ADMINISTRATION 
J. A. Schuurman 


HEN a plant collection grows to any size, the owner can no longer 
Wea all the particulars about his plants to be always available in 
his mind. He must rely on notes and have a way of finding these with 
a minimum of effort. In my opinion it is enough to keep three books 
(for instance ordinary exercise books, not too thin), each serving as a 
basis for an alphabetical card index. 

I. In the first place | like to have records of the plants themselves. 
For this purpose I use an exercise book called the ledger, in which I 
enter the species that come into my possession, one after the other, 
provided they are sufficiently named. Here are a few entries in my 
ledger, selected at random (numerical order): 

28. Cissus quadrangularis L. 


130. Rauwolfia ?verticillata 
209. Delphinium exaltatum Ait. 


For each item entered in the ledger there is an index card on which 
I make a note whenever something worth recording happens to the 
plant. These cards are arranged in alphabetical order forming what I 
call the plant index. The cards referring to the entries mentioned above 


read as follows: 


28. Cissus quadrangularis L. Vit. 


1959 Aug. Obtained in Botanic Garden, Bogor, Indonesia 
Sept. Taken to Australia 
Oct. 21 Rooting poorly 
1960 Jan. 7 ‘Two cuttings growing 
May 2 _ Into greenhouse 
June 2 Making side shoot 
Sept. 24 Small leaves and heads of flower buds 
Oct. 1 Repotted. Fertilizer 1 x p.w. 
Oct. 20 Flowers open 
Nov. 25 Growing fast on a support of string 


209. Delphinium exaltatum Ait. Ranuncul. 


1960 Feb. g Received seed from R.H.S., Wisley 
June 2 Outof 5 seedlings that came up, 2 discarded because 

of aphis, and 3 trimmed down to central leaf and 
placed outside in J.I.S.C. in temporary parchment 
cups 

All 3 in leaf again 

Wilt easily if not kept wet 

Into greenhouse 

Still there on account of perennial drought 

Still there on account of gales 

Making inflorescences 


(403) 


Apocyn. 
Ranuncul. 
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130. Rauwolfia ?verticillata Apocyn. 


1959 Sept. Seed brought from Botanic Garden, Bogor, 
Indonesia 
Nov. 29 Sown in glass jar 
1960 Jan. 13 Seedlings (3) transferred to tins 
April Some leaf damage (not watered in time) 
May 2 ‘Two into greenhouse (in pots) 
May 25 The third planted in J.1.S.C. in greenhouse tablet 
Sept. 29 ‘This one ahead of the 2 others 
Oct. 8 Coming into flower 
Oct. 28 Flowers open 
Nov. 28 Still flowering. Shoots growing rapidly 

Strictly speaking, all that need be mentioned on the labels of these 
plants (celluloid strip cut to size) is the ledger number written on both 
sides with indelible pencil or ink, but sometimes it is convenient to add 
the name. 

Problems of speciation and nomenclature do not enter into the 
present discussion. Every collector should solve these for himself. 

When a plant is no longer in the collection, the entry in the ledger 
is struck out and the card is marked “ dead”’, or “ given to Miss Fulana”’ 
or whatever may be the case. The card is not thrown away but trans- 
ferred to the ‘‘ Has-Beens’’, and the number is not used again for a 
different plant. 

Cuttings rooted and plants raised from seed are entered in the ledger 
only after they have been potted. 

Label-writing prior to this may be reduced by keeping a propagating 
book and using P-numbers (propagating numbers) on the labels identi- 
fying the cuttings or sowings. 

This is an extract from my propagating book: 

1960 Apr.7 Seed received fr. American Horticultural Society: 
1245. Habranthus robustus 
1246. Manfreda virginica (3 seeds) 
1247. Ornithogalum saundersiae 

The six seeds of the last-mentioned species all germinated and were 
potted separately October 2, 1960. However, I did not make six 
different entries in the ledger, but only one. And I made an index card 
reading as follows: 


308. Ornithogalum saundersiae Baker Lili. 


1960 Apr. 7 Seeds (6) received from Amer. Hortic. Society 
(sown much later) 
Oct. 2 All seeds up and transferred to tins 


Should it become necessary to keep a record of each of these six 
plants individually, this can be done by making additional cards bearing 
the number 308 with capital letters A to F. 

Before you start making records of your plants, look at them one by 
one and ask yourself every time, “ Why am I keeping this thing ?’’ You 
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will find that your collection comprises plants you can very well do 
without. Dispose of these. ‘That will save you some superfluous 
recording, as well as watering, repotting, delousing, etc. It will save 
space and time. 


II. In the second place | have found advantage in making a general 
key to the information contained in my books. ‘True, they usually have 
a table of contents. But when I am looking for particulars about plant 
nutrients in solution, it would take too long to run through the indexes 
of a number of books to find out whether they contain a reference under 
Nutrient or Solution, or Plant-food, or Mineral, or Salts, or Fertilizer, 


or Hydroponics, 

So I prepared a numerical list of all the gardening and botany books 
I have, and under the name of each book I noted the points in that book 
that interested me. For this purpose I use an exercise book which 
I call the book list. Fresh entries are added when new books are 
acquired. Here follow a few entries: 


121 E. Core. Plant Taxonomy. Englewood Cliffs. Prentice Hall. 
1955. 

Taxonomy Floras: 156 
Exploration (history): 62 Literature: 160 
Species: 90, 104 (senescence) Morphology: 164, 190 
Geography: 100 Families: 215 to 428 
Endemism: 103 Names of Plants: 429 
Palaeobotany: 106 ff. Glossary: 434 
Climate & Weather: 112 
Collecting: 128 


161/163 L. H. Bailey. Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. N.Y. 
Macmillan. 1930 
All Subjects (alphabetically) (See also enumeration on p. 3562) 
Dictionary (alphabetical) Explanation: XV 
Additions: 3565 and 3574 
See also list on p. 3578 
See also index on p. 3611 
Publications (abbreviated titles): XVII 
Authors of botanical names: XX 
Families (discussed): 4 to 78 
Families (key to): 79 
Families (list of): 2, 78, 137 
Genera (key to): 79 
Genera (list of): 137 
Names of Plants: 148 (specific epithets) (Engl. equivalents) 
Glossary: 160 


496 E. D. Merrill. Plant Life of the Pacific World. N.Y. Mac- 
millan. 1945. 

Pacific World Ant Plants: 96 
Forests Weeds: 118 (Pacific) 
Polynesia Geography: 193, 205 
Poisonous Plants: 4, 5 Names of Plants: 220 
Systematics (discussion): 9 Japan: 234 
Morphology: 19 Philippines: 237 
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Beach: 37 (Pacific) Galapagos : 239 
Mangrove: 49 History: 242 

Endemism: 63, 81 Literature: 248 
Forest (mossy): 85 Collecting: 257 


Cauliflory: 94 Glossary : 277 


1020 P. W. Richards. Tropical Rain Forest. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
1952. 


Forest Saprophytes: 128 
Tropical Nature Parasites: 130 

Woody Plants (Tropics) Climate & Weather: 136 
Ecology (tropical rain forest) Soil: 205 

Buttresses: 59 to 73 Bogs: 292 

Climbing Plants: 102 Mangrove: 299 
Epiphytes: 110 Literature: 408 


The subjects noted in the book list under the titles are entered on 
cards in a subject index mentioning book numbers and page, such as 


Mangrove Names of Plants (Card 1) 


496: 49 121: 429 


550: 33 161/3: 148 (specif. epith.) (Engl. equiv.) 
1020: 299 179: 10 (specif. epith.) (Engl. equiv.) 
1023: 43 225: 247 
1062 306: 397, 403 
1099: 180 310: 82 


326 (alpines) 

350 throughout and: 614 
496: 220 

487 behind each name 


A private subject index cannot but reflect the personality of the 
owner of the books. It so happens that (with a few exceptions) I do not 
collect (1) cultivars, (2) annuals, (3) abnormalities (crests, double 
flowers, variegated forms, bonsai); therefore I need not make any 
reference to these, neither is my collecting concerned with the utility of 
plants or with flower arrangement. 

The reader will notice that of the eleven entries to which books 
161/163 (Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia, edition 1930) give rise, the first 
is “All Subjects” and the second “Dictionary (alphabetical)”. ‘There 
exist outstanding reference works dealing with all aspects of horti- 
culture. These can be consulted whenever it is intended to study a 
subject, be it a plant, a method, a country, or something else. It is for 
this reason that the subject index comprises a card inscribed “ All 
Subjects”’, mentioning the numbers of these reference works. In other 
words: if I want to read about Ground Covers, I consult both the books 
listed on the card “All subjects” and those mentioned on the card 
“Ground Covers”’. 

The second entry, ‘‘ Dictionary (alphabetical)”’, applies to plants 
only, and .owes its existence to the fact that a great many plant books 
discuss species in detail, these being arranged either in alphabetical 
order or according to taxonomic classification. For such books or parts 
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of books I have arbitrarily selected the key word “ Dictionary”. Conse- 
quently, in addition to the reference “ Dictionary (alphabetical) ” I have 
a card “ Dictionary (by taxa)”. The latter reads: 


Dictionary (by taxa) (Card IT) 


N. America, woody plants 
445 N. America 
448: 21 Rocky Mountains National Park 
451 Book II, Germany 
452: 54, China 
461 N. America 
466: 73, France 
485 N.E. America 
1037: 169, Indonesia, mountain plants 


The subject index had better not be combined with the plant index. 

The labour required to make a single subject index for about 1000 
books has been amply repaid. I now realize how much information was 
dormant in the library. 

III. The same is true for the periodicals I receive. Therefore in the 
third place 1 have started (not yet finished) supplementing the references 
to books by references to periodicals. Again, the point is how to do so 
in the simplest way possible. And again I use an exercise book (the 
magazine list). On the front page my memberships or subscriptions are 
enumerated. These include the following: 


22. American Rock Garden Society 

23. (discontinued) 

24. Royal Horticultural Society, London 
25. (discontinued) 

26. Scottish Rock Garden Club 


The other pages I divided into four vertical columns, the first (left) 
being for the consecutive entry numbers, the second for the numbers 
by which the periodicals appear on page 1, the third for volume and 
page of these periodicals, and the fourth (right) for the references to be 
copied on cards. An extract will illustrate this: 


924 24 1960 Jan. 13 Eremurus 

925 24 1960 Jan. 17 Hedges 

926 22 1960 Jan. 8 Heaths 

927 22 1960 Jan. 10 California (alpines) 
Alpines (California) 

928 22 1960 Jan. 22 Helleborus 

929 22 1960 Jan. 24 Canada (alpines) 
Alpines (Canada) 


From the entries appearing above I made these cards: 


Alpines Heaths 


927 (California)—— 926 
929 (Canada) (Gaspé) &e. 
&c. 
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California Hedges 
7 (shrubs 925 
927 (alpines) &e. 
&e. 
Helleborus 
929 (alpines) (Gaspé) 
&e. 
Eremurus 


924 

&e. 

If the cards referring to periodicals are placed into the same subject 
index as those referring to books, red ink could be used for the former. 
IV. In the fourth place | like to have ready access to my notes, 
clippings, and correspondence, especially to particulars about sources 
of plant material. No register is needed. For every source, be it a 
collector, a nursery, or a Botanic Garden, I have a file bearing the name. 
The files are stacked alphabetically, and for each one I make two 
references, one for the material, the other for the place. To give an 
example, I may correspond with Mr. P. Sullivan (a fictitious name) at 
New Orleans, who supplies seed of trees and shrubs found wild in 
Louisiana. ‘The file is inscribed: 


P. Sullivan, New Orleans 
Woody plants 
Louisiana 


* The references are on two cards respectively reading 


Woody plants Louisiana 
Louisiana and Woody plants 
P. Sullivan P. Sullivan 


Cards of this kind I keep separate from those in the plant index and the 
subject index. They might be called the sources index. Notes about 
sources not yet tapped go provisionally into geographical or group 
folders, e.g. Canada, Indonesia, Ferns, Succulents. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1961 


LETTUCES, GROWN UNDER DUTCH LIGHTS AND 
FRAMES 


Sixty stocks of lettuces were received at Wisley in 1960 for trial under 
Dutch lights and frames. The trial was sown under Dutch lights on October 
13, 1960, the seedlings pricked out on November 8 and the young plants 
transplanted 8} inches square into their final quarters on December 9. 

The wooden Dutch lights, each measuring 4 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 6} 
inches, are supported on a sectional concrete surround g inches high at the 
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back and 4} inches high in the front. Each continuous cold-frame, made of 
steel, is 6 feet g inches across by 1 foot 9 inches wide by 1 foot 8 inches high at 
the centre. Artificial heat is not supplied to the frames nor are they placed over 
a hot-bed of manure. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on April 4, 1961, and on its recommendation the Council has made 
the following awards to lettuces as varieties suitable for cultivation under 
Dutch lights and frames. 

The measurements given are those taken from the plants which were 
grown under Dutch lights. ‘The number in brackets after the description of 
the variety was that under which it was grown in the trial. 


Cabbage Type 
BLACKPOOL RESISTANT FRENCH FRAME, (Raised, introduced 


and sent by Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd., Premier Seed Warehouse, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire.) A.M. April 4, 1961. Plant 54 inches high, 
g} to 11 inches across, compact; leaves medium green, slightly blistered and 
crumpled ; heads hard, maturing evenly, fit to cut on April 1. [26] 

EARLY FRENCH FRAME, (Sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd., 
Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) A.M. April 4, 1961. 
Plant 5 inches high, 94 inches across, compact; leaves medium green, blistered 
and crumpled; heads hard, maturing evenly, fit to cut on March 30. [40] 

EARLY FRENCH FRAME CLAUDIA. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. L. Clause, S.A., Bretigny-sur-Orge (S. & O.), France.) A.M. 
April 4, 1961. Plant 5 inches high, 9 inches across, compact; leaves medium 
green, blistered and crumpled; heads hard, maturing evenly, fit to cut on 
March 30 [38] 

EARLY FRENCH FRAME IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & 
Sons Ltd., Merstham, Redhill, Surrey.) A.M, April 4, 1961. Plant 5 inches 
high, g inches across, compact ; leaves medium green, blistered and crumpled; 
heads hard, maturing evenly, fit to cut on March 30 [39] 

TOZER’S MAYBELLE. (Raised by Dr. C. D. R. Dawson and sent by 
Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., Pyports, Church Street, Cobham Surrey.) A.M. 
April 4, 1961. Plant 6 to 7 inches high, 8} inches across, compact; leaves dark 
green, slightly blistered and crumpled; heads hard, maturing very evenly, fit 
to cut on April 2. [55] 

Highly Commended 


The following stocks were Highly Commended and the name of the sender 
is in parentheses. 

Bottner’s Forcing. Medium green. Fit to cut March 30. (Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) 

Dania. Medium green. Fit to cut April 1. (Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 

Delta. Bright medium green. Fit to cut April 3. (Messrs. Gebr. van den 
Berg N.V.) 

Forcing Mildew Resisting Reselected. Medium green. Fit to cut 
April 1. (Messrs. Watkins and Simpson Ltd.) 

Grand Prix. Light to medium green. Fit to cut March 30. (Messrs. 
J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 

Mandarin. Light to medium green. Fit to cut March 30. (Messrs. J. E. 


Ohlsens Enke.) 
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May King Improved. Medium Green. Fit to cut April 2. (Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd., Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 
May Queen Forcing Improved. Medium green. Fit to cut April 3. 
(Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd.) 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1959 AND 1961 


Begonia ‘Frou-Frouw’ A.M. May 15, 1961. A very attractive 
tuberous rooted variety with large double flowers having a white 
ground colour deeply edged with bright cherry (H.C.C. 722/1) which 
also extends to the reverse of the petals. Raised, introduced in 1961 and 
shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath. 

Begonia ‘Honeydew’ A.M. May 15, 1961. A tuberous rooted 
variety with very large Naples Yellow (H.C.C. 403/1) double flowers 
attractively edged with very pale pink. Raised, introduced in 1961 and 
shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon. 

Forsythia ‘Beatrix Farrand’ A.M. March 14, 1961, as a hardy 
flowering shrub. A cultivar which originated at the Arnold Arboretum, 
as the result of a cross between F. x intermedia spectabilis, the male 
parent, and F. ‘Arnold Giant’, the female parent, itself the result of a 
colchicine-treated seedling of F. x intermedia spectabilis. ‘This variety, 
which is a triploid, was named after a leading American landscape 
architect, MRS. BEATRIX FARRAND, a former student at the Arnold 
Arboretum. It forms a vigorous bush some 6-8 feet high and the large 
flowers, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4-4/1) in colour, may be 2 inches or 
more across. DR. KARL SAX, who made the cross, has stated that it was 
one of the few forsythias to flower above the snow line following the 
extremely hard winter of 1956-7 in America. In this country it promises 
to be a vigorous and floriferous garden plant. Exhibited by The 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, and The Crown 
Estate Commissioners, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Kalanchoe pumila A.M. March 14, 1961, as a flowering plant for 
the cool greenhouse. An attractive succulent, native to Madagascar, 
with decumbent somewhat sprawling stems and narrowly obovate leaves, 
about 2 inches long. ‘The margin of the upper portion of the leaf is 
crenate-dentate and both leaves and stems, which are tinged purple, are 
covered with a white “bloom”’. The clusters of slightly pendent flowers 
with recurved, narrowly-oblong petals, are about 4 inch across, Magenta 
(H.C.C, 27/3) in colour and borne terminally on short, upright stems. 
Exhibited by The Misses E. and E. Godman, South Lodge, Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Malus ‘Red Sentinel’ A.M. December 1, 1959, as a hardy fruiting 
tree. A most attractive fruiting crab, probably derived from M. specta- 
bilis, ‘Red Sentinel’ should prove a very useful addition to the plants 
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which can be grown for winter display. The large clusters of deep red 
fruits, each about 1} inches across, are held on the tree throughout the 
winter and early spring, and in colour approach Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 
8 22/1) when mature, but cannot be matched exactly on the colour chart. 
Exhibited by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt Ltd., The Nurseries, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

Pinus ayacahuite F.C.C. January 24, 1961. Described R.H.S. 
JourNaL, 85, 327 (A.M. March 8, 1960). Exhibited by Lord Aber- 
conway and The National Trust, Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, Denbighshire, 
N. Wales. 

Paeonia russi A.M. March 14, 1961, as a hardy flowering her- 
baceous plant. An uncommon species in cultivation, P. russi is native to 
Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia, and should prove very useful as a garden 
plant for its early-flowering habit. The biternate leaves consist of usually 
nine, ovate-elliptic, entire leaflets about 3} inches long, which are 
noticeably pilose on the lower surface. ‘This latter characteristic 
distinguishes it from the allied P. cambessedesii with glabrous leaflets, 
which are purple on the under surface, whereas the leaflets of P. russt 
are green. The cup-shaped flowers, on stems about 1 foot high are up 
to 5 inches across when fully expanded and coloured Paeony Purple 
(H.C.C. 729-729/1) in the bud, paling to Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 
30/3) as they age. Exhibited by Mrs. R. Lukin, Lockram House, 
Goddards Green, Mortimer, Berks. 

Pelargonium ‘Circus Day’ A.M. May 15, 1961. A very free- 
flowering Regal variety. The lower petals are Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 
623) and the two upper petals bright cherry (H.C.C. 722/3) with large 
dark maroon blotches and feathering. Raised in the U.S.A., introduced 
by Messrs. Telston Nurseries, Otford, Kent, and shown by Mr. K. 
McCreadie, N.D.H., Parks Department, Burdett Road, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

Pelargonium ‘Grand Slam’ F.C.C. May 15, 1961. Described 
R.H.S. Journat, 81, p. 424 (A.M. 1956). Raised by Mr. William 
E. Schmidt in the U.S.A. and shown by Valence Special School 
(Gr. Mr. T. W. Walker), Westerham. 

Rose ‘Garvey’ A.M. May 15, 1961. A hybrid tea raised in 1955 
by Mr. S. McGredy IV as the result of a cross between ‘McGredy’s 
Yellow’ and ‘Karl Herbst’. It has received the Trial Ground Certi- 
ficate N.R.S. The bright Carmine (H.C.C. 21/1) flowers are of good 
shape and substance. Introduced in 1961 and shown by Messrs. S. 
McGredy & Son, Ltd., Portadown, N. Ireland. 

Rose ‘Golden Giant’ A.M. May 15, 1961. A hybrid tea raised in 
1955 by Herr Reimer Kordes of Germany. It has received the Trial 
ground Certificate and Gold Medal N.R.S. The Buttercup Yellow 
(H.C.C. 5) flowers are of good form and substance. Introduced and 
shown by Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Ltd. 

Rose ‘Paddy McGredy’ A.M. May 15, 1961. A very free- 
flowering Cherry (H.C.C. 722/3) floribunda variety raised in 1957 by 
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Mr. S. McGredy IV as the result of a cross between ‘Spartan’ and 
‘Tzigane’. It is claimed that this rose carries up to forty flowers of 
perfect H.T. form on a plant at one time. Introduced and shown by 
Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, Ltd. 

Tulip ‘Union Jack’ A.M. May 15, 1961, as a variety for garden 
decoration and for forcing. Division 11, Rembrandt tulip. Flower stems 
25 to 27 inches tall. Flowers 2] inches deep, 3} inches in diameter when 
open; petals slightly pointed, margins incurving. Inside of flower 
creamy white, each petal striped down the centre and edged with Currant 
Red (H.C.C. 821/2); the base of the flower white, bordered with a 
narrow ring of blue and bearing three indistinct blue marks nearer the 
centre. Outside of petals creamy white with a Chrysanthemum Crimson 
(H.C.C. 824/1) central stripe. Raised and shown by Messrs. P. Bakker 
Man. Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland. 


ORCHIDS 
Cattleya Bob Betts ‘White Wings’ F.C.C. March 14, 1961. A 


splendid cultivar raised from C. Bow Bells x mossiae ‘Wageneri’. The 
three flowers, of perfect form and exceptional size, each measured 64 
inches across and 7 inches high. The tepals were white with the slightest 
green shading and the round labellum, waved at the edges, had a 
throat of intense orange colour. Shown by H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., 
Dell Park, Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. 

Cymbidium Buddah ‘Shemara’ A.M. February 28, 1961. C. 
Bartok x Remus are the parents of this fine cultivar. The spike carried 
six fully developed fiowers each measuring 34 inches across. Rosy- 
mauve shading mostly covered the white basic colour of the tepals. 
The rounded labellum was centrally white with a yellow crest and the 
outer areas were deep rose, well covered with an irregularly shaped 
crimson band. Shown by E. Cutts, Esq., 67 Chiltern Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Cymbidium Burgundian ‘Merlin’ A.M. February 14, 1961. 
This was the sixth cultivar of a superb hybrid raised from C. Remus x 
Babylon ‘Castle Hill’ to be awarded. The plant carried a spike of ten 
flowers each with a natural spread of 3? inches. The tepals were of deep 
rose colour, lined and spotted near the flower centre, and the labellum 
was white, edged with deep rosy-mauve. Shown by Lord Hothfield, 
Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. 

Cypripedium Sancho ‘Fiesta’ A.M. February 28, 1961. The 
parents of this splendid hybrid are C. Mogul x Drayton, and the one 
flower exhibited measured 5 inches across. The white dorsal sepal was 
mostly covered with rich purple-maroon and had a glossy finish. The 
upper edges of the petals were goffered, yellow, and their basic green 
colour was mostly covered with purple-maroon, the lower parts being 
less heavily shaded. The labellum was of similar colour. Shown by 
Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe (Orchids) Ltd., ‘‘Downlands”’, Chilton, Didcot, 


Berks. 
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Cypripedium St. Brelades ‘Mont Millais’ A.M. January 24, 
1961. The parents of this cultivar are C. Great Mogul x John Keeling. 
The large good-shaped flower measured 4? inches across. ‘The domed 
shaped dorsal sepal had a broad white outer band and a yellowish green 
centre thickly populated with large, almost black studs. The broad 
petals and the labellum were basically green, well covered with brownish 
purple. The ventral sepal was light green. Shown by E. E. Young, Esq., 
Mont Millais, St. Helier, Jersey. 

Odontioda Adwood ‘Roke’ A.M. March 14, 1961. This cultivar 
was raised from Odm. Adoniax Oda. A. G. Ellwood. A spike of 
eight flowers, each measuring 3} inches across, was shown. The rich 
purple-maroon colour of the tepals was broken by rosy-purple lines, 
and the shield-shaped labellum was rosy-purple, apically blotched with 
maroon; the crest was brilliant yellow. Shown by R. T. Waring, Esq., 
Round Close, Cobham Green, Surrey. 

Odontioda Ingera ‘Lyoth Tyne’ F.C.C. March 28, 1961. The 
parents are Odm. Icana ‘Lyoth Jubilee’ x Oda. Gera. The plant carried 
a spike of eleven large flowers of perfect form, individually measuring 
33 inches across. The basic colour of the tepals was chestnut-brown and 
white, and the edges were rosy-mauve. The large white labellum had a 
light brown centre with deeper coloured markings. Shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontioda Ingera ‘Lyoth Sheikh’ A.M. February 28, 1961. 
Raised from Odm. Incana ‘Lyoth Jubilee’ and Oda. Gera this fine 
cultivar measured 34 inches across. Eight flowers were shown. The 
exceptionally flat tepals and labellum were white, well covered with 
large irregularly shaped areas of reddish-brown. Shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Ascania ‘Jester’ A.M. February 28, 1961. This 
was the fifth cultivar of this hybrid raised from O. Antinous x 
Georgius Rex to gain an award. Five flowers were carried by the spike 
and each measured 3? inches across. The tepals were deep yellow, well 
covered by brown bivtches of various sizes, the smaller ones being 
mostly confined to the outer areas. The large oblong-shaped labellum 
was white, the upper area spotted. Shown by H. J. H. Hampden 
Alpass, Esq., Coombe Dingle House, Bristol 9. 

Odontonia Harlequin ‘Whatcroft Hall’ A.M. January 10, 1961. 
This gay and distinctive cultivar was obtained by crossing O. Stelpae 
‘Maculatum’ with Odm. Triomphe D’Or. It carried a spike of three 
flowers measuring 3} inches across. The tepals were bright yellow with 
many large and small maroon blotches, and the similarly coloured 
labellum possessed a broad rich-rose basal band. Shown by Dr. Wm. 
Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, Nr. Northwich, Cheshire. 

Odontonia Perrygay ‘Lyoth Monarch’ A.M. March 14, 1961. 
An arching spike bearing 14 flowers was exhibited and the parents of 
this distinctive cultivar are O. Avrilx Odm. Perryanum. Measuring 
4 inches across, the flowers were white covered with large maroon areas, 
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and the labellum of odontoglossum size was also white with one large 
maroon blotch. Shown by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co. Ltd., Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex. 

Trichopilia suavis ‘Pine Close’ A.M. February 28, 1961. This 
species from Central America bore two pendent spikes of eight flowers 
each 2 inches across and of the same height. The tepals were creamy 
white, spotted with pale rose, and the labellum was also white, the 
apical half spotted and blotched with rosy pink. Shown by Lt.-Col. 
F. E. Griggs, Pine Close, Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN PLANTS 
RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please com- 
municate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 


Uvularia grandiflora Capt. R. Aldersey, Gardens, Alder- 

Dianella tasmanica sey, Chester. 

Tiarella cordifolia 

Galax aphylla 

Clematis recta purpurea 

Polygonatum hookeri 

Diplarrhena moraea 

Aralia racemosa (Spikenard) Mrs. Margaret Cazalet, Rose Tree 

Atropa mandragora (Mandrake) Cottage, Binscombe, Godalming, 
Surrey. 

Lachenalia elegans T. S. Crosby, Botany Dept., The 

L. membranacea University, Leeds 2. 

L. rosea 

L.x cammii 

L.x regeliana 


L.x aureo-reflexa *Aldborough Beauty’ 
L. ‘Wm Watson’ 


BOOK NOTES 


“The Rochford Book of House Plants.” T. Rochford and R. Gorer. 230 pp. 
Illus. (Faber & Faber.) 30s. 

The Rochford Book of House Plants could I think be described as the most carefully 
done and most accurate piece of work published in Britain on this subject. For those lost 
in the maze of houseplant names it will be valuable and the many excellent photographs 
most helpful, particularly with families so difficult to describe as Piperaceae and Maran- 
taceae. Whether the names used will remain valid is another matter, but it is at least 
better to have one name generally adopted rather than the taxonomic tangle we have 
had in families such as Bromeliaceae. 

Botanical accuracy and horticultural practice do not always go together, but here 
we have a combination of both. The authors prefer to vary their composts for indivi- 
dual plants and they are certainly justified in the case of epiphytes such as Bromeliads 
and, probably, also with begonias. 
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The authors stress the point that house plants should be “‘permanent embellish- 
ment of the home’’. The range of plants given is both extensive and diverse, but it 
comes as a jolt to find that ferns, conifers, and pelargoniums, for example, are not even 
mentioned. Succulents and cacti are also out and the old cottage window favourites 
such as Fuchsia, Francoa, Campanula isophylla and C. pyramidalis, Clivia, Cyclamen, 

tc., apparently no longer rank as house plants. On the other hand the lists of species 
given of, for example, Philodendron, Begonia, and Hedera, are extensive and contain a 
considerable number of recent introductions. Both the notes on the families and des- 
cription of species are written for the plantsman and house-plant grower, and botanical 
terminology is avoided so far as possible. It is well indexed and the additional index 


to plates will, I feel sure, be well used. 
G. W. ROBINSON 


“ Die Nadelgeholze.” By Gerd Kriissmann. Ed. 2. viii+ 335 pp. 419 
figs. (Paul Parey.) D.M. 46. 


The appearance of a second edition of Kriissmann’s book on the conifers is, 
perhaps, a sufficient indication of its value, for it is certainly one of the most useful 
texts on the cultivated forms at present obtainable. The high standard of the printing 
and illustration has been maintained and the total number of figures increased by 67 
to 419. Most of these are reproductions of photographs which show clearly the habit 
of the subjects they depict, but the numerous line drawings of cones, winter buds and 
details of foliage add greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

The revision of the text has provided an opportunity to extend lists of cultivars 
under several species and to introduce some new items, among which the two species 
of Cathaya are included. By far the major innovation in the bock is the adoption of a 
nomenclature which purports to be in accordance with the International Code for 
Cultivated Plants. As the first book on the conifers to follow this code it must, of 
necessity, play an important part in the future nomenclature of the cultivated forms. 
Kriissmann had an almost clear field to put the cultivar names of the conifers in order. 
The extent of his success or failure may be judged by his treatment of the forms of 
the Lawson’s Cypress. A cursory examination will show that he has lifted many 
polynomials from their context under the Botanical Code, where they were illegitimate, 
and transferred them to cultivar rank. Since these names were illegitimate, he has 
missed a golden opportunity to repudiate a host of pseudoscientific names and replace 
them by rational cultivar names. Many of the transferred names are inadmissible 
under the Horticultural Code as they contravene Article 21j: ‘‘Names resulting in a 
series of names with the same initial word”’. ‘Thus, under Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
he has the cultivars ‘erecta alba’, ‘erecta aurea’, ‘erecta Blom’ and four others. These 
might have been rendered “W! hite Pyramid’, ‘Golden Pyramid’ and ‘Blom’s Pyramid’ 
or in some other appropriate way that would have avoided the pitfalls mentioned. It 
is evident that there is still much to be done before the cultivar names of conifers are 


all in an acceptable form. 
R. MELVILLE 


“Weed Control.” Edited by E. K. Woodford. (Blackwell Scientific 
Publications.) 17s. 6d. 


Professor Saunders in his preface writes that ““The handbook is unique in the 
agricultural world in that the principal interested commercial and official bodies have 
been brought together to produce an agreed statement.” This is not all, however. 
The Handbook is designed to fulfil the difficult task of catering for such catholic 
requirements as those of the amateur gardener, farmer, nurseryman, professional 
adviser and research worker. Under the editorial direction of Dr. Woodford this result 
has been achieved in a way that reflects credit on everyone concerned. Indeed, not 
only is it a book on weed control but also a model of how any such publication should 
be presented to a wide range of readers. Unhesitatingly, it can be assumed the book 
is an essential for all horticultural teachers and advisers on horticultural and agricul- 
tural matters. Likewise, it should be in every nurseryman’s office and, at least, within 
reach of the amateur gardener through a public library or library of a local horticultural 
society. 

We have travelled a long way since, by chance, it was discovered that copper 
sulphate killed yellow charlock without harming oats, in France during 1896. It is 
since 1945, however,—with the appearance of the selective herbicides—that great 
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strides have been made. At present, the mass of information is so great that it is 
virtually impossible to keep abreast of development. Notwithstanding, the great 
amount of data given in the book is set out in a concise and admirable manner with 
a comprehensive index and clear sub-headings throughout. 

Detailed notes on materials to use as herbicides are given and, although modern 
materials figure prominently, old ones like Sodium arsenite are not ignored. At the 
other extreme, Mecoprop (introduced 1956) is included in the text and formulations 
of it will be of particular value to amateurs, as they appear for sale this year. On the 
practical side, the purchase of officially tested chemicals is strongly recommended. 
Such chemicals bear the mark of the Agricultural Chemicals Approval Scheme. ‘This 
mark has recently been changed ; the old one was illustrated in this JouRNAL (July 1960, 
p. 312), and the new one is illustrated for this review (Text Fig. 1). 

In the treatment of specific problems of 


weed control in Chapter III, the Handbook 
contains a mine of information. Notes are 
given on the efficacious treatment of couch 
grass with Dalapon, of creeping thistle with 
2,4-D, and horsetail in like manner. At 
the same time, the value of cultural practices 
is never underrated. For the chapter on 
“Lawns and Sports Turf’’ there is no 
specific acknowledgment of the authorship. 
Notwithstanding, this is one of the most in- 
formative, and many gardeners will welcome 
news of a good and easy control for white 
clover. Unfortunately, readers may be a 
little confused with Table X giving a list of 
turf weeds and their control. Here, what 
must be one of very few errors has crept in, 
for it is sub-headed ‘“‘Woody and Aquatic 
Weeds”, a point which can be easily corrected 
in future editions. 

On the distinguished Recommendations 
Committee, the amateur gardener has no 
official voice, so perhaps a plea can be 
made on his behalf. Would it be possible to 
list the commercial formulations of herbi- 
cides as they are to be found in the shops ? 
For instance, it must be frustrating not to 
find any information (or, indeed, mention 


as such) of several good and widely adver- 


tised preparations. Perhaps it is thought that 
the answer lies in consulting the List of Ap- 
proved Products. 'This is hardly so, however, 
as even many common chemicals referred to are not to be found in the List. As one 
example, no reference is given in the List (1961) to any sort of Mecoprop available in 
small packs. Likewise, interesting formulations which are widely used but have not 
been tested are omitted from the List. Thus, a generous percentage of herbicides are 
not mentioned in either publication. It is appreciated that inherent difficulties lie in 
filling this gap but, having overcome so many of them and so well, it is hoped that the 
editors will not be deterred. 

A word of praise is due to the publishers. ‘The book is well produced in all respects. 
ROBERT ADAMS 


Text Fig. 1 


“ Miniature Bulbs.” By Roy Genders. Med. octavo. 191 pp. Illus. 
(Faber and Faber), 28s. 


The illustrations are excellent, the proof-reading very good, there are few textual 
errors, but, beyond this, praise becomes difficult. 

Mr. Genders would not refer to the neglect of miniature bulbs, the excuse for the 
book, if he were in touch with the by no means insignificant body of amateur bulb 
growers. There is a lot of padding which has made the book more expensive than it 
need be. Why devote space to the construction of alpine gardens, troughs and window 
boxes and how to lay crazy paving and plant an Emerald Velvet Lawn ? 
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There are many strange staternents, for instance that Jris bakeriana is hardier than 

I reticulata and is suitable for growing in a lawn, at 5s. per bulb! Or that Brodiaea 
coccinea is suitable for the shrubbery. The statement that bulbs enjoy a soil that is 
moist in the summer is not applicable to many of those mentioned. Many difficult 
subjects are mentioned without any qualification: Sternbergia fischeriana, which few if 
any can flower year after year; Cyclamen graecum, which requires special conditions to 

make it flower; on the other hand, a great to-do is made about how to flower Sternbergia 
lutea, whereas the form now offe red, S. lutea angustifolia, offers no difficulty at all. 
Curious are the following; that Erythronium hendersomit is like a cyclamen ; E. revolutum 
is white; that the easy and vigorous E. tuolumnense is a connoisseur’s plant; and, further, 
that Narcissus juncifolius has a unique large trumpet and that N. tenuior, of unknown 
origin, comes from the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Growers of rock plants will raise their eyebrows at the suggestion that the following 
are ‘carpeting plants’: Armeria caespitosa, Draba bryoides imbricata, Houstonia caerulea 
and Silene acaulis saxatilis. 


Used critically the many tables will be useful—more I cannot say. 
E. B. ANDERSON 


“Commercial Horticulture in Great Britain: Its Character and Competitive 
Strength.” By R. R. W. Folley. 78 pp. (Wye College, Ashford, Kent.) 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Folley of the Economics Department of Wye College is highly qualified to 
undertake this report on Britain’s horticultural industry and the likely impact on 
producers, of freer trade with Europe in horticultural products. 

The report, which contains eight text figures, is divided into three parts: ‘“Commer- 
cial horticulture in the British economy”’; “The competitive position of British horti- 
culture”; ““The elements of a policy for horticulture’’. It is an interesting and revealing 
document and it may come as a shock to some people that fully two-thirds of the value 
of all British horticultural crops is accounted for by coarse vegetable and fruit crops. 
The biggest effort in British horticulture is in fact on open-ground production. Mr. 
Folley examines critically the intensification of production and the dual problems of 
high production costs and pressure of imports. 

Although it has been realized for some time that the horticultural industry can now 
be divided into fruit growers and vegetable growers, or into large growers or small 
growers, this report indicates clearly there is a distinction between growers who are 
vulnerable to freer trading and those who are more resistant. It is in fact the farmers 
with their open-ground products who are the more resistant. 

In the event of Britain taking part in an ordered system of tariff reductions, this 
report indicates it would be the small grower and the intensive grower who would 
be more affected. Mr. Folley however answers separately the situation facing all types 
of producer, with a view to finding out in each case the extent of any necessary adjust- 
ment. The rising costs of production on the Continent, and the more attractive prices 
offered to Continental growers by some Continental countries, might however protect 
the British grower from the less advantageous effects of liberalized trading. 

The author’s final section attempts to recommend certain lines of policy to the 
British horticultural Industry. ‘These recommendations, coupled with the whole 
report, cannot fail to be of interest to growers, large or small—vegetable farmers, fruit 


growers, market gardeners and glasshouse growers. 
J. W. O. PLATT 


“Healthy Vegetables.”” By O. W. Snow. 128 pp. Illus. (Land Books Ltd.) 


16s. 

While the author gives a lot of his attention to insecticides and fungicides, he does 
nevertheless describe in simple language such subjects as farmyard manure, fertilizers, 
garden compost and soils. The book contains twelve chapters, and the largest chapter, 
entitled ‘‘Gardener’s Guide to Healthy Vegetable Growing’’, provides useful guidance 
on obtaining healthy crops of most of the popular vegetables. There are twenty-one 
illustrations and eight line drawings, which should prove helpful when identifying 
pests and diseases. 

It is surprising to find that only six and a half lines are devoted to the important 
subject of liquid fertilizers and this includes reference to the ring culture of tomatoes. 
Everyone will not agree with the author’s statement that the control of slugs and snails 
is easy, although we have good baits, sprays and dusts available at the present time. 
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Under present conditions the art of successful vegetable cultivation demands 
increased attention to the health of the plant and this book will help both novice and 


experienced grower to produce better and healthier vegetables. 
P. WALKER 


“Simple Vegetable Growing.” By Cicely Mead. 104 pp. Illus. (Colling- 
ridge Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 

This is a practical little book, with some useful illustrations devised to help people 
with little spare time to grow at least some of their own vegetables. It wil! certainly 
be useful to beginners, but growing vegetables is a simple craft in itself and some of 
the methods seem to differ little from those normally employed. For instance I doubt 
very much if the method of trenching advocated on page 16 is better than the usual 
one which seems to be illustrated in an excellent photograph on the facing page. 

Miss Mead has been growing vegetables for some years and gives most useful 
advice on soil management but seems rather “‘cagey’ ’ when it comes to “‘no- -digging”’ 
which seems to be given a somewhat qualified blessing. As the publicity of recent 
years on this controversial form of cultivatior seems to have died down somewhat she 
is perhaps on safer ground in her advocacy of the uses of compost. 

Winter storage of vegetables is dealt with in a most practical manner but I cannot 
think it necessary to remove 1 foot of soil to make a potato-clamp, I have always been 
quite content to delve less deeply and with less fear of waterlogging in consequence. 
Sound advice is given on seed potatoes although some qualifications regarding the 
source of supply would be advantageous; other sources than the northern side of the 
River Tweed make their contribution. Cloches are now popular in many small 
gardens and the brief notes on their uses will be welcomed as will the monthly reminders, 


although personally I shall not sow any round seeded peas in June. 
S. M. GAULT 


“Tomato Growing by Prescription.’”” By Reuben Dorey, B.Sc. 167 pp. 
Illus. (Blandford Press.) 18s. 6d. 


As befits a person with a scientific degree, Mr. Dorey has approached this book 
scientifically, but as his family’s tomato-growing business has long been established, he 
also has wide practical experience. There are ten chapters including one on elementary 
science intended for the practical person with little or no knowledge of science. All 
aspects of cultivation by the most up-to-date methods are fully treated in simple 
language 

This book should be of value not only to all persons who wish to grow tomatoes on 
a large scale commercially, but also to the intelligent smal! gardener who prefers to 
garden not only by luck but also with some scientific approach to his subject. 

Both the black and white illustrations, text figures and diagrams suit their purpose 
well. No doubt the coloured illustrations do so too, but they leave much to be desired 


as regards reproduction. 
J. W. O. PLATT 


“Commercial Production of Tulips and Daffodils.”” By John C. Mather. 
211 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 63s. 


Bulb growers now faced with rising costs and increasing competition must secure 
maximum crops. Here is assembled a mass of information of the highest importance 
to enable them to achieve their aim. 

Soil treatment and field operations are described in detail although the techniques 
mentioned are mainly those employed in East Anglia and there are only passing refer- 
ences to variations imposed by conditions in other parts of the country. ‘The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the ridge and furrow system of cultivation are considered at 
length. 

Teriesiibiaailiethiain for forcing flowers under glass are sound and complete although 
some of the temperatures suggested might be considered high by growers whose aim 
is the production of flowers of the highest quality. Warning of the dangers which 
attend the prolonged cool storage of flowers is timely, for nothing is more likely to 
damage the industry than a belief that forced spring flowers do not last in the home. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance of the conditions under which bulbs should 
be stored, and of the influence of these conditions on the subsequent treatment and 
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growth of the bulbs. Some of this information is highly technical but it should 
stimulate growers to keep abreast of the extensive research now being done in this field. 

Pests and diseases of these crops are dealt with thoroughly and with clarity and 
measures to combat them are comprehensively described. ‘The extremely serious 
threat to the industry by the tulip eelworm is rightly stressed. It is surely unnecessary 
to point out that birds and mice are warm-blooded vertebrate animals. 

The employment of herbicides for the control of weeds is considered at length, 
with warnings of the consequences of their misuse. The recommendation to dilute 
sulphuric acid in galvanized iron tanks would, if accepted, lead to heavy bills from the 
ironmonger. 

Errors are few. ‘Tulip bulbs of size 9 cm. are not exported from Holland. Tulip 
‘Generaal de Wet’ is a sport from ‘Prince of Austria’ and not the result of virus 
infection. 

No fewer than 60 of the 212 pages are devoted to the description of varieties, some 
of which can scarcely be rated as commercial sorts in this country. The illustrations 
of the structure of bulbs and the effect of their pests and diseases are excellent, but 
many of the other pictures in the book add little to its value. It is a pity that the one 
coloured plate—on the dust jacket—shows tulips planted by the ridge and furrow 
system whose disadvantages the author has been at pains to point out. Printing and 
production is excellent and the index is adequate. 


BOOK NOTES 


Cc. C. TITCHMARSH 


“Construction and Heating of Commercial Glasshouses.” Bulletin No. 115. 
8vo. 98 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 6s. 

Owing to the great changes and new technical developments which have taken 
place since the previous edition of this bulletin, in 1952, it has been almost entirely 
rewritten by a working party of the Glasshouse Group of the N.A.A.S. under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F. W. Toovey. Anyone contemplating setting up as a glasshouse 
grower or adding to his range of glass should certainly read this bulletin with care, 
while established growers will also find if of much value. The importance of a careful 
choice of site in the beginning is very rightly emphasized and there is a table of average 
winter sunshine in various areas. It is surprising how high the Worthing area is in this 
respect, being only second to Jersey by 10 hours in six months. Glasgow is the lowest, 
closely followed by Central London, which has only just over half the Worthing sun- 
shine. This is, however, a bulletin for the large commercial grower and not for the 


small! amateur, as its title suggests. 


“Experimental Horticulture Number 3.” Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food. 74 pp. Illus. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 2s. 6d. 

The National Agricultural Advisory Service has six experimental Horticultural 
Stations distributed from Yorkshire to Cornwall. This is the third of a regular series of 
reports on their experiments and problems to be issued. Articles range from “Shelter 
for Horticultural Crops”, “Bird Damage to Buds of Fruit Trees and Bushes’’, “Sweet 
Corn Variety Trials” to ‘““The Growth and Cropping of Five Virus-Tested Clones of 
Loganberry” and “Gerbera Propagation”. There are also articles on diseases and pests. 
The majority of horticulturists will find plenty of material to interest them in this issue. 


“Your Garden in the South.” By Hamilton Mason. 358 pp. Illus. 
(D. Van Nostrand Co., Ltd.) 58s. 6d. 

To write a book on gardening throughout southern United States, from the 
Carolinas to Texas and south to the tip of the Florida peninsula is a challenge for 
anyone, no matter how much experience and ability he might possess. For the South 
is a large and diverse area, with several kinds of soils, climates, and floras. Its plants 
range from the tropical palms and trees of south Florida, to the deciduous Temperate 
Zone trees of the Carolinas, and to the desert-type scrub and cactus of western Texas, 

But Dr. Mason deals mainly with the magnolia and honeysuckle part of the South, 
and those who live in this belt, roughly between central Florida and north Georgia and 
west to eastern Texas will find this book very valuable. The south Florida gardener 
and the west Texas gardener will find this book of value only as a comparative reference. 

If we leave out these two areas, Dr. Mason’s book can be easily compared with the 


best books which have been written on southern gardening. The subjects are clearly 
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presented at the level of education and experience of the average home owner, who 
generally has no specia! training in horticulture, botany or design. 

Although romantic literature has pictured the South as a land of magnolia and 
honeysuckle, these are not the only ornamental plants that thrive here. Many 
northerners come south in the spring to see the famous camellia and azalea gardens at 
Charleston, Savannah, Tallahassee and Natchez. 

Blooming at the same time, and before the buds are beginning to open in more 
northern and cooler areas, are the flowering cherries and crab-apples, red-bud tree, 
and the dogwood. 

It is true that on the fringes of this usually warm area one can grow a number of 
trees and shrubs which normally are seen growing in the tropics. And many gardeners 
in recent years have pushed their luck to the utmost in trying to grow the strictly 
tropical things in areas which can expect frost every winter and in some years freezing 
temperatures ranging from 26 degrees F. down to 17 degrees F. And, in rare winters, 
the temperature might drop to as low as 10 degrees F. in north Florida. 

Dr. Mason has done a creditable job in designating the zones where tender or hardy 

lants have a chance to survive. This is always a difficult job, because one area bleeds 
into another, and temperature is influenced by the nearness of large bodies of water, 
and especially by the nearness of the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico. 

His experience in writing for the public has greatly influenced him in the writing 
of this book. Despite his broad knowledge of horticulture and botany, there is a 
complete absence of the attitude of the pedagogue. Yet, the information on the select- 
ing, planting, and the care of ornamental plants is so thorough that the gardener should 
be able to find most of the solutions to his problems. N. SMILEY 


Demy 8vo. 


“The Garden Pool.” By Frances Perry. Revised Edition. 
112 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 15s. 

This is a very useful and practical guide for the beginner in water and bog gardening 
and we welcome a new and revised edition of it. It is intended for the smal! gardener 
and to complement rather than to rival Mrs. Perry’s standard work on Water Gardening. 
Clear detaiis and photographs of construction are given and these are followed by chap- 
ters on seasonal care and propagation of both hardy and tropical water lilies and on 
other choice aquatics including the submerged ones, which are so important for oxy- 
genation. The chapter on fish and other livestock is very brief but quite to the point 
and finally there are chapters on moisture-loving perennials and on troubles of the 
pond and their cure. 


“Asparagus.” Bulletin No. 60, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
20 pp. Illus. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 2s. 6d. 

This is the fourth edition, in which all sections have been brought up to date. 
Those on stock improvement, cultivation and manuring have been rewritten. The 
Vegetable Group of the National Agricultural Advisory Service under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. F. A. Secrett, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., also Chairman of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society, has sponsored the new 
edition. 


The following books have been received: 


“Fuchsias.”” By William Lee. 47 pp. Illus. (Littlebury & Co. Ltd.) 
gs. 6d. 

“A Guide to Tropical and Semitropical Flora.’”” By Loraine E. Kuck and 
Richard C. Tongg. 158 pp. Illus. (Mark Paterson & Co. Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 

“The First of Trees.”” By Robert Standish. 108 pp. Illus. (Phoenix House 
Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 

The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to the artic 
epplication should be made to the C: 
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(Regd) 


WATERPROOF 
GLAZING AND 
SEALING TAPE 


For weatherproofing, waterproofing—SYLGLAS is the answer. For 
sealing, lagging or caulking—definitely SYLGLAS. For use on roof 
lights, roofs, drainpipes, gutters, for maintaining greenhouses, 
sheds, caravans—always SYLGLAS. Remember, SYLGLAS is 100% 
waterproof, and is the product of 30 years’ experience in making water- 
proofing materials. 

Sylgias seals permanently, costs very little, and is very easy to apply 
in tape, cord or mastic form. 


ALUMINIUM SYLGLAS 


A new development from Standard Sylglas utilising glass fibre in 
place of cotton cloth and backed with aluminium foil. Ideal for straight 
run applications where a decorative finish is required. 


Ask your stockist today ! 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
81 Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, London, S.E.27 


Tel.: GIPsy Hill 7511 (10 lines) Grams.: Snowwhite, London, S.E.27 
xi 
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THE WEATWER 

Covers an area 44 x 54 ft. Height adjustable. 

Easily erected, easily moved, very smal! storage space. 

Well- with ‘metal posts, Cedar wood 

framework, and four-year life plastic cover, with bound 


There are models suitable for Chrysanthemums 
Dahlias, Alpines, Primalas, etc. 
YOU WILL ALSO BE INTERESTED IN: 

The ACCESS Garden Frame, designed to use the plastic 
cover from the Flower Cover. Available with a soil- 
heating unit. 

The ACCESS Growers Frame, in units of 8ft. x 4ft. 
suitable for row-cropping. 

Write now for further details. 


CRICK + RUGBY. Telephone: CRICK 301 


BOWLEY'S 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12° by 2° 
with ROLLER BEARING 
12” DETACHABLE TOP PNEUMATIC TYRED 


carniace £16.12. 6 raio 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 


S$. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HS/) for complete range o 
sizes and models 


UNBREAKABLE 
POLYTHENE 


PLANT 
POTS 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959-60 
@ LABOUR SAVING 

@ HEALTHIER GROWTH 

@ MORE ECONOMICAL GROWTH 
The secret’s in the shape and es 


Dia. : 2", at's 3%", 6, 7459 
Cost: sd. 6d. d. od. 1/- 1/6 2/9 4/- 6 
also SAUCERS and CULTURE RINGS 
From ail good SUNDRIESMEN 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Kingsbury Works, ao bury Road 
London N.W.9 
Tel.: COLindale 6945 


. LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B,B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


TUNBRIDGE 

FOR HARDY HEATHERS 

in the Lage of which we have specialised for 

many years. When massed they re weeds and 
bright sheets of colour We offer choice 

varieties such as ‘Springwood Pink’, ‘Mrs. Maxwell’, 

‘C. Nix’, ete. ty other good varieties 36/— doz. 

250/— 100. F catalogue on request. 

ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 

Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 
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ADCO 


makes lovely rich compost 


Adco Compost Maker quickly makes 


your rubbish as useful as farmyard manure 


No need to sing the praises of compost. You know 
that properly made it’s as rich as farmyard manure 
—and a lot cheaper. 

‘Properly made’ . . . that’s where Adco comes in. 
Adco speeds up the bacterial action so that heat is 
maintained even in quite small heaps. It produces 
a crumbly, easily spread, sweet smelling compost — 
and adds essential trace elements as well. 

The Adco method calls for no turning or 
watering. You simply sprinkle the Adco between 
layers as you build your heap. A 14 lb. bag costs 
8/9 and makes ton of lovely rich compost. 


From all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, or direct from 


STANDARD ADCO 
For ALL kinds of garden rubbish, i.e., 
coarse, soft or mixed refuse. 
2/6* 13/- 
7ib 4/9° 56ib 22/3 
lcwt 4i/- 


ADCO ACCELERATOR 
Recommended for use in gardens where 
MOST of the rubbish is grass cuttings. 

3/9° 56ib 16/3 
6/6* 29/- 
281b 10/- 

(* Postage is charged on sizes up to 


14\bs — 2/-, 3/- and 3/6 respectively.) 


Trial size 


ADCO LTD., HARPENDEN, HERTS 


Size 00 Cacti 6/- 


Set of Three 
Sizes 0-2-6 oF 16/- 
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GREENHOUSE BRUSHES | 


730 ELECTRICAL FLOWER POT 
CLEANING UNIT for pots from 3” to 
10” i h.p. a.c. motor (single phase), 230/240 
volts, bolted to hardboard base with alumin- 
ium cover and operator's protector shield, 
with watertight switch, complete with 
five brushes, each fitted with brass adap- 
tor (272/20-21-22-23-14) 


£29 5 0 (p) carriage paid 


Special Terms to Nurseries 


272 FLOWER POT BRUSHES (Hand Pattern) 


in 
‘i... 


(Grip Handle) 
Bent (see illus) 3/- 
Set of Five 
Sizes 0-1-2-3-46 


COOKS ( Noxwich ) BRUSHES LIMITED, MILE CROSS LANE (18) 
NORWICH, NORFOLK (NOR 42N) 
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A SPLENDID 
BULB CATALOGUE 


BY DOBIES OF CHESTER 


Containing a wealth of coloured illustrations 
and offering the finest stocks of English and 
Dutch grown bulbs either for indoor or 
outdoor planting. 


Listing many fascinating and unusual varieties 


itable for G hb culture. 


Comprehensive trials last season have enabled us 
to select the very best varieties from the many 
hundreds in general circulation and have proved 
the merit of the fine new varieties offered. 


TRY THE SPLENDID NEW 
WEATHERPROOF NARCISS! 
THIS SEASON 

Our catalogue will be sent to you free on request 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. (Dept. 68) 
CHESTER 


TREE PAEONIES 


The Japanese Tree Paeony (Paecony Mou- 
tan) is undoubtedly one of the most exotic 
flowering shrubs. For centuries these 
beautiful Paeonies adorned the Temples 
and Royal Gardens of the Orient. These 
noble shrubs grow some 4ft. to 6ft. high 
and during early summer bear a profusion 
of magnificent double or semi-double flowers 
from 6 in. to 8 in. across in shades of pink, 
rose, scarlet, crimson or white. They are 
quite hardy and will do well on all soils, 
increasing in size and beauty from year to 
year. Our representative in Japan has ar- 
ranged a shipment which will arrive during 
the autumn and we are now booking orders 
for delivery in November or December. 
We offer collections of three distinct varieties 
for 40/-, of six distinct varieties for 80/- 
and will include a leaflet giving full cultural 
instructions. All prices are carriage and 
packing paid. The quantity available is 
not large and early ordering is requested. 
A Pro-Forma invoice will be sent to you 
when the plants are ready for dispatch. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD. 


(Dept 140) The Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE 


THE GREENHOUSE 


A monthly magazine for all gardeners 


A quality 64 pp. letterpress magazine 
for all horticultural enthusiasts, contain- 
ing illustrated articles by leading experts 
on all matters 
connected 
with green- 
house culture 
and  main- 
tenance. 


SEND 2/6 FOR 


SPECIMEN 
COPY 


1 enclose cheque/P.O./M.O. to value of............ 


WALTER A. WOOD 
AT HORSHAM 
GARDEN CENTRE 


is the first departmental store for 
gardeners in the country. 
WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. have 
long been pioneers of toil-less gardening 
The new GARDENERS GUIDE 
and HAND BOOK costs 3/6d. 
Yours for 1/6d. post free 
The 1961 Guide brings you a wealth of 
information whether you live within 
reach of the centre or not; as well as 
listing the most up to date garden mach- 
inery and products to date. If you 
the easy way, get the 
Gardeners Guide 


Send 1/68: caly to 


WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. 


R.H.S.) Bishopric, H. sham, Sussex. 
Hersham 4351, Ext. 40/43, 
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London, S.W.11 
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A coliection of six of these hand- § 
some plants. Great favourites for (© 
floral decorations both in leaf and 
flower, which will thrive inany soil 
which is not too dry. Sent out with 
metal everlasting labels for £1 carr. 
paid. Hosta Glauca, Lancifolia, Alba 
Marginata, Fortunii, Robusta, 
Aurea Maculata, Undulata Medio — 
Variegata, or Thomas Hogg. Order | 
at onceforSeptember delivery. Still 
very scarce. Limited supply only. 
HARDY PERENNIALS, FLORAL 
DECORATIONS, VARIEGATED 
FOLIAGE, whatever the plant re- 
quired send for the Specialists cata- 
logue free. 3,000 species grown. 


CORFE MULLEN WIMBORNE 


ELDON NURSERIES 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


DORSET 


This is the greenhouse for the real gardening enthusiast who 
‘wants the very best, but at a reasonable price. It is designed 
throughout with typical thoroughness by BATH’S—one of 
Britain’s largest and most experienced manufacturers of 
Garden buildings. 

The ‘SUPERIOR’ is made of Western Red Cedarwood, 
needing no paint or creosote. The extra eaves height allows 
comfortable standing room In any part of the greenhouse 
and the ventilation is excellent. It comes ready for easy 
assembly, with all glass and fittings, in a wide range of sizes 
—priced to sult your budget, from £37.0.0. 
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The Greenhouse for the 
discriminating gardener 


Why not send for the colourful 
catalogue of 

BATH’S Greenhouses, 

Sheds, Workshops and 

Garages. Just send a card 

with your name and address to: 
T. BATH & CO. LTD. 
(Dept. JY3), 41 NORWOOD AD., 
HERNE HILL, 

LONDON 

Makers of fine buidings for 

gardeners for over 70 years. 
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“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


IRISH 
MOSS PEAT 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


BOOKS 


BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 
GULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 
New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for free catalogue. 
Recent Ray Society publication: 

Dennis, British Cup Fungi. 

With 40 coloured plates. £4 post extra. 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 
Antiquarian booksellers since |847 
11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


BLOM’S 
BULBS 


Consistently Outstanding 
Since 1870 


WALTER BLOM & SON LTD. 


(of Holland) 


Leavesden, WATFORD, 
Hertfordshire 


Growers of Superior Dutch Bulbs 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


SANGRAL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
and DAHLIA’S 


Produced 
Specially to 
assist in the 
growing of 
Exhibition 
Quality Blooms 


Bottles 2/3,3/9 Half-Gallon 27/- 
THE ORGANIC BASED PLANT FOOD 
GET IT TODAY 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split 3°/1° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by 
wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59° and 69° wide. 


IDEAL FOR SIGHT 
INEXPENSIVE wil 
GREENHOUSE ete 
BLINDS, ETC. MaMa FENCES ETC. 
Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 


Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


Tel.: 2164/5 LEWES EST. 1922 
And ot BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


SANGRAL 
fie PERTILISES 
CHRYS, 
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W. RICHARDSON AND LIMITED 


RICHARDSON 


36’ x 12’ carnation house built in 
clear western cedar in a private 
garden in Surrey. 
NEASHAM ROAD 117 VICTORIA ST. 
DARLINGTON LONDON, S.W.1 


What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 
efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 

Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-steel wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


Reg. Des. 
No. 854724 
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RURAL INTERLAGE 


The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best-seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 
WILL LAST 
Also. Wattle Osier, 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 
Arches, etc. 
LISTS FREE from: 


Dept. (R), 
DAVIDS RURAL 1S MORETON ST., 
INDUSTRIES LTD 


LONDON, 
(Tate Gallery 8332) 


Our Catalogue of 
HARDY FERNS 


and Flowers for SHADE and sunshine 


is full of unusual plants for small shaded town 
gardens, and for waterside and woodland gardens. 
Copy free on request 


9 different Ferns for 20/- 
9 different Flowering Plants for shade for 20/- 
all named and well packed, post free, c.w.o. 
TAYLOR’S NURSERY 


BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


Tobacco Curing Cooperative 
TILTY DUNMOW ESSEX 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


(30 varieties) 

Literature Curing 
Manufacturing Appliances 
Advisory Bureau, etc. 
All requirements for those who 
wish to grow and make their 
own tobocco at under 
6d. per ounce. 

Enquiries invited. 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


Garages, Greenhouses, 

loose-boxes and garden 

buildings of all descrip- 

tions. 

Hire purchase, terms 

available. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT 

Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tei. HAYes 0657 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


FOR 
ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 


| All types of tree work carried out by fully 
| trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
| Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tels.: Godalming 2406 Elstead 3300 


. our Specialist 
kshop 
Secondhand books bought 


and sold or part exchanged 
Overseas enquiries welcome. 


LANDSMAN’S POSTAL BOOKSHOP 


Every book on Gardening 

1961 Catalogue 1/6 (refundable) 
including Farming, Forestry, Bee- 
keeping 

Monthly Book Reviews Issued 


LANDSMAN’S BOOKSHOP 


Llangollen, Denbs., N. Wales. Te!. Llangollen 3300 


KENTSTONE 


paving and walling 


Colour brochure and Stockist list 
avatlable on request 


REDLAND TILES LTD 
Castle Gate, Reigate, Surrey 


A DIVISION OF THE REOLAND HOLDINGS GROUP 


Surus ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 
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MALUS — the ever useful genus 


For the leading varieties and the highest quality stock please 
apply to: 


R. C. NOTCUTT LTD. 


who will gladly send catalogues, and give detailed advice if 
required 


THE NURSERY, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 
Telephone 500 


CAMELLIAS 


Please send for Lists 
GAYGEAN NURSERIES 


REDWOOD 
PENSHURST 


KENT 


x 
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ARTISTS MATERIAL 


DESIGN IN COLOUR 
GREY—Artemisia arborescens. Pyrus salicifolia 
pendula. Santolina chamaecyparissus. Senecio 
cineraria. Senecio leucostachys. 
PURPLE—Berberis thunbergii atropurpurea. 
Corylus avellana purpurea. Prunus cerasifera nigra. 
Rhus cotinus foliis purpureis. 
VARIEGATED—Cornus alba elegantissima. 
Elaeagnus pungens maculata. Hedera colchica 
variegata. Symphoricar pus orbiculatus variegatus. 
For every flower arranger. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


PARHAM 
Pulborough Sussex 


FURNITURE, PICTURES, NEEDLEWORK 
and FLOWERS in ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
Open to visitors by permission of the 
Hon. Clive Pearson on Suns. Weds. 
Thurs. 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 


Walled Garden, pleasure grounds, 
greenhouses, open to visitors on 
Weds. & Thurs. 1 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Admission 1/- 
CLOSING DATE. House: Oct. Ist. 
Gardens: Sept. 28th. 


RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS 
Many NEW Hybrids and Species not 
previously offered 


CAMELLIAS 
Wide selection of pot-grown plants 
Also Hardy Heaths, Trees and Shrubs 
HYDON NURSERIES LTD. 


Hydon Heath Godalming Surrey 
Catalogues Free 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 


Hailsham Sussex 
Telephone 454 


ROSES 


Special Collections of 


Hybrid Tea and Floribunda Roses 
52/6 for 12. 6 for 27/- 


Carriage paid for C.W.O. 
Send for our List. Post free 


LAWRENCE TREE SPECIALISTS 


for all work necessary to the care 
and repair of trees. Lopping, 
thinning, shaping, surgery etc. 
Dangerous trees made safe or 
removed. Trees supplied and 
planted. 


Ashford (Middlesex) 37 26, 
Esher 445!/, 
Ravensbourne 0985, 
Tatsfield 470 


BOTTLE THE No fruit bottles better 


than plums and green- 


GOODNESS OF gages, so bottle them 
YOUR GARDEN fresh from the tree 
straight into the jars. 
WITH And theres no simpler 
way than with ordinary 
Jam jars and Snap Clos- 
ures, the safe, certain 
CLOSURES method requiring no 
\/ skill and costing but a 

few coppers per jar. 

PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 

A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Kettering Fibrous 
} Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand 


KETTERING 


Marl. 
John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
os KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
ATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 
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VELVETONE 


WORK | E WINTER 


ALOVELY LAWN NEXT SPRING 


te For many years Greenkeepers and those responsible for turf-main- 
tenance have used this OUTSTANDING DRESSING specially prepared 
for Autumn application 


Dont wait till Spring—use 


VELVETONE 


TURF DRESSING 


AUTUMN IS THE BEST TIME to renovate turf but be sure to avoid the normal 
summer dressing which is unsuitable after September. 


LTP, VELVETONE AUTUMN DRESSING is so balanced that it builds a v healthy root system 
during winter months without causing iush top growth likely to be dai by excessive wet or frost. 
Those plant foods responsible for top growth become available in Spring, to give the lawn a vigorous 
start to the season. Velvetone Autumn Dressing discourages moss and also contains trace elements 
which promote health and condition the curf to resist fugal diseases. The pliant foods are balanced to 
encourage the finer grasses, thus improving the texture of the turf and discouraging weeds. Apply 2 oz. 
per sq. yard (Oct. to mid-Dec.). 


Carton 4/-, 7 lbs. 6/-, 14 Ibs. 11/6, 28 Ibs. 19/9, 56 Ibs, 32/-. 
REJUVENATE TIRED SOIL 
IN ROSE BEDS AND BORDERS 
NOW with LT.P. FLORATONE 


THE ORGANIC FOOD FOR ROSES AND FLOWERING PLANTS 
Cartons 1/3, 3/9, 7 ibs. 5/6, 28 Ibs. 18+, $6 Ibs. 30/-. 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. * Northwich - Cheshire 
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ARTISTS MATERIAL 


DESIGN IN COLOUR 
GREY—Artemisia arborescens. Pyrus salicifolia 
pendula. Santolina chamaecyparissus. Senecio 
cineraria. Senecio leucostachys. 


PURPLE—Berberis thunbergii atropurpurea. 
Corylus avellana purpurea. Prunus cerasifera nigra 
Rhus cotinus foliis purpureis. 

VARIEGATED—Cornus alba elegantissima 
Elaeagnus pungens maculata Hedera colchica 
variegata. Symphoricarpus orbiculatus variegatus. 

For every flower arranger. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


PARHAM 


Pulborough Sussex 


FURNITURE, PICTURES, NEEDLEWORK 
and FLOWERS in ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
Open to visitors by permission of the 
Hon. Clive Pearson on Suns. Weds. 
Thurs. 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 
2/6 
Walled Garden, pleasure grounds, 
greenhouses, open to visitors on 
Weds. & Thurs. | p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Admission 1 /- 


CLOSING DATE. House: Oct. Ist. 
Gardens: Sept. 28th. 


RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS 


Many NEW Hybrids and Species not 
previously offered 


CAMELLIAS 


Wide selection of pot-grown plants 


Also Hardy Heaths, Trees and Shrubs 


HYDON NURSERIES LTD. 


Hydon Heath Godalming Surrey 
Catalogues Free 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 


Hailsham Sussex 
Telephone 454 


ROSES 


Special Collections of 
Hybrid Tea and Floribunda Roses 
52/6 for 12. 6 for 27 


Carriage paid for C.W.O. 
Send for our List. Post free 


LAWRENCE TREE SPECIALISTS 


for all work necessary to the care 
and repair of trees. Lopping, 
thinning, shaping, surgery etc. 
Dangerous trees made safe or 
removed. Trees supplied and 
planted. 


Ashford (Middlesex) 37 26, 
Esher 445/, 
Ravensbourne 0985, 

Tatsfield 470 


BOTTLE THE No fruit bottles better 


than plums and green- 


GOODNESS OF gages, so bottle them 
YOUR GARDEN "or 


straight into the jars. 
WITH And theres no simpler 
way than with ordinary 
Jam jars and Snap Clos- 
ures, the safe, certain 


method requiring no 
_— skill and costing but a 


few coppers per jar 


PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 
A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


4 Kettering Fibrous 
Feat Turf Loam. 
aa Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


KETTERING Nottinghamshire 


Marl 


John Innes Compost. 


Cactus Compost. 


Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 


15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 
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let VELVETONE 


NEXT SPRING 


% For many years Greenkeepers and those responsible for turf-main- 
tenance have used this OUTSTANDING DRESSING specially prepared 
for Autumn application 


Dont wait till Spring—use 


VELVETONE 
TURF DRESSING 


AUTUMN IS THE BEST TIME to renovate turf but be sure to avoid the normal 
summer dressing which is unsuitable after September. 


LTP. VELVETONE AUTUMN DRESSING is so balanced that it builds a vigorous healthy root system 
during winter months without causing lush top growth likely to be damaged by excessive wet or frost. 
Those pliant foods responsible for top growth become available in Spring, to give the lawn a vigorous 
start to the season. Velvetone Autumn Dressing discourages moss and also contains trace elements 
which promote health and condition the turf to resist fugal diseases. The plant foods are balanced to 
encourage the finer grasses, thus improving the texture of the turf and discouraging weeds. Apply 2 oz. 
per sq. yard (Oct. to mid-Dec.). 


Carton 4/-, 7 Ibs. 6/-, 14 Ibs. 11/6, 28 Ibs. 19/9, 56 Ibs, 32/-. 
REJUVENATE TIRED SOIL 
IN ROSE BEDS AND BORDERS 
NOW with LT.P. FLORATONE 


THE ORGANIC FOOD FOR ROSES AND FLOWERING PLANTS 
Cartons 1/3, 3/9, 7 ibs. 5/6, 28 Ibs. 18/+, S6 Ibs. 30/-. 
INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. « Northwich - Cheshire 
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No fruit bottles better than 


plums and greengages, so bottle 
them fresh from the tree 


PATE! 


CLOSURES 


SO SIMPLE 
or from CERTAIN 


PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 


3 My traight into the jars. 
3 And there’s no simpler, 
easier way than with ordi- 
nary jam jars and Snap 
method requiring no skill with 
and costing but a few cop- ad 
% Obtainable from all hardware stores : 


